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WHERE I CAN FIND A NIGHT’S LODGING?” SHE ASKED. 


SHE STEPPED UP TO THEM QUICKLY. 


“WILL YOU PLEASE TELL ME 
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Fleeing F rom Love. 


BY MRS. HARRIET IRVING. 


CHAPTER L | 
COL. -MONTIJSEO'S GRANDDAUGHTER. 

THE rain fell in long, slanting lines; the wind 
whistled through the wild orange and rustled | 
bs am a ge around a low-roofed hut. 

ithin, a strong-limbed woman bent above a 
fire, stirring a huge kettle of turtle-soup, and, in 
a corner, a half dozen chilcven, all of one hue 
in the darkness, and full or lusty life, kicked | 
and sprawled and struggled for accommodation | 
in a single bed upon the floor. 

The woman was known as Yellow Jude. The 
hut was one of many on a Florida plantation, 
owned by a wealthy gentleman of Spanish de- 
scent, who dated its ownership in his family 
back to the seventeenth century, and whose 
hich-sounding and euphonious title was Col. | 
Pedro Aharaez Montijeo. 

** Jude! Jude!” 

The sounds came from without, a ghostl 
whisper, it almost seemed, and some suc 
thought evidently crossed the woman’s mind, 
for she turned with a shudder and peered into 
every corner of the dwelling with the scared 
look upon her features which only superstition | 
can awaken. As she stood with a great wood- 
en spoon uplifted in her hand, her huge form in 
bold relief against the red firelight, her eyes 
rolling, the cabin door opened and a figure 
wrapped in a white shawl crept stealthily in 
and sunk in a limp, helpless way upon the floor 
by the blazing hearth. 

“Youre all alone, Jude?’ asked a feeble, 
timid voice. 

“Yes, yes. You, Juliano”—to one of the 
restless children—‘‘ shet your head! Well! who 
ever spected to see you here, Miss Bella?” 

The white shawl, drenched through and 
| through with the D pgp rain, slip to the 
| floor and displayed a young and slender figuré 

clothed in the wrecks of costly garments, a face 
that must have been very beau before star- 
vation set its stamp upon it, and, even now, was 
jicturesque, with its great, lustrous eyes, full- 
ipped mouth and olive skin set in a frame of 
coal-black hair. 

But the object which attracted Jude’s atten- 
tion lay in the woman’s lap where she had 
dropped it from her nerveless arms, a new-born 
female child, wrapped only in a gay cotton 


by A irl burst out into violent sobbing. 
“ 
? 


P Sue! Jude!” she cried. ‘It was 
out in the storm, in the dark, and I was 


| with 


for the Tove of the boyish Carlos she might have 
lived on, happy in her humble station; but for 
his father’s pride, she might have been lifted 
into ‘honor and wealth. As it was, a year of 
fierce, conflicting emotion, another of struggling 
poverty and hardships had brought the 
poor creature to an untimely death. 

Her parents were of Greek descent, who had 
lived in the poorer quarters oft. Augustine, 
happy and peaceful, and — with their little 
fruit-garden, and she had asked no better fate, 
until Carlos Montijeo, riding by, caught sight of 
her pretty face. Their eyes met, and, after 
that, passionate love and fierce. unyielding pride 
allowed of but one end to the story. 

Colonel Montijeo was furious when he learned 
that his son’s affections were fixed upon a girl 
who did not belong to the elite of St. Augustine. 

The clashing of two strong wills ended in 
open rupture, and the man who might, in 
another cause, have given his life for his son’s, 
drove that son from his presence into an untried 
world, secretly hoping that submission and re- 
pentance would follow fast upon his violent act, 
and as secretly grieving that Carlos, instead of 
returning to the parental roof, quietly disap- 
peared with the cause of their disturbance. 

Yellow Jude hustled a year old baby and one 
or two of the black-skinned ereatures who had 
crept back to their sleep, out of the bed in the 
corner, lifted the slight form from the floor and 

laced it thereon, and then sat down before the 

re, with the wailing infant in one hand and 
her wooden spoon in the other. She was evi- 
dently ill at ease, but scarcely horrified or 
ieved as one might have expected, and, as her 


ittle brood crept up around her knees, she gave | 


a kick now and then, that sent them sprawling. 

A second time, the cabin-door opened and a 
man entered. He wore a slouched hat and a 

eat bushy beard, and was a shade lighter than 

ellow Jude, with whose ways he was evidently 
well acquainted, for he said, as he came in, 
bending his head under the low lintel: 

* All the picanninnies up yet? What's the 
matter?” 

Then his eyes fell upon the child in Jude’s 
arms, and next upon the bed in the corner, and 
he sat down on a wooden settle that stood 


against the wall, giving, as he did so, a most un- | 


comfortable shiver. 

“Ole colonel’s daughter-in-law,” explained 
Jude, giving a nod in the direction of the corpse. 
“Tm dreffle puzzled what ter do. Like as not 
‘he'll bite my head off for tellin’ him.” 

“ Don’t tell him,” said the man, briefly. 

Jude looked around with a start, at the same 
time proceeding to administer nourishment to 
the infant, whose cries were growing shriller 
and shriller every minute, while her own de- 
frauded offspring crept up and tugged at her 


3 ul ve got here, only I wanted | skirts. : ; 
cua tote” - Relggmaaaed ys aad “‘ Who will tell him, then?” asked she. 

After this | the speaker’s head fell! Her visitor picked off a Lana of straw from 
back against the window-jamb, her eyes closed| the hat he had been revo in his hands, 
= — great tears out over her thin en soliberasety and spat it upon the floor 
cheeks. before he answered. 

Yellow Jude went down on the floor, laying} ‘‘ Jude, I want a hundred dollars.” 
her wooden “> stew and took the| “I ps yer does,” said Jude, somewhat 
ers this is C: ros? daugh ” she with thd oe Pioct” piel Ammann se 2 

“cc M ar ; su 
with a brenden of delight. ® Pears | _ “There’s - lady in town would give more than 
Colonel be kinder of her.” that for it, ifit’sa girl.” : 

“Jude,” said the fi raising “Well, does you s’ niggas can sell white 
head with an effort; “has he said anything? Is children?” was Jude’s rejoinder. : 
he a: still?” “ Not ” said the man. ‘She wants to 

Well,” answered Jude, “ole he a fine female infant. Not for sartin sure, 
swears } dat 7 om ae You'll go and see her to-morrow, 
what he calls Pears Jude 
mighty mad Gorra mighty! What ails| .ude’s eyes opened in wonderment. 
yer?” “f si ast d “ Ask her to dopt ole colonel’s granddarter!” 

She might well ask, for the olive skin had} “No, you— No, Jude, I'll tell you what to 
turned an ashy pray and a look had come into n= Say there’s povend sent you. A rich lady 
the great, bright eyes that never comes but/ what has come to great destitution and is mos 
once : likely dying. Some day I'll do something for 
He Rogues Sue Dent Ge Eee ee 

yi en it’s ; 
father. ‘Tell him we were very poor, but Carlos} Yellow Jude guffawed with delight at the 
was too proud to come back, and II was too| bare idea, but she broke off suddenly, and looked 
proud till now. His son is dead.” toward the bed. 


‘*Massa Carlos dead!” broke in the mulatto 
woman, with no emotion but surprise in 


e. f 
“Yes, Jude,” said the girl with a fresh flood 
of tears; ‘‘Carlos is dead, and—and—the child 
is his hata goes Ask him—to take— 
The slender é 
Jude’s arm stiffened and fell, the lips turned 
ity oh glazed, and five or six of the 
little bl&ck creatures came out of their shadowy 
corner and tip-toed curiously around the mo- 
tionless figure on their mother’s hearth. So the 
wife of (Carlos Montijeo breathed her last. 
Poor girl! her life had been a brief one. But 


d that had touched Yellow] age 


‘‘ What shall we do with her, Jim?” 
The man knit his brows in an ugly frown. 
“Bury her, I suppose, to-morrow. Does that 
ever talk to white-folks?” 
indicated the eldest of Jude’s children, a 
slim, bright-eyed boy of perhaps ten years of 


“‘Wouldn’t haye the imperence. But I'll fix 
him. ' He knows how to mind his mammy.” 

The boy, who was called Pedro, had been 

’ ing alternately at the two speak- 

ers. He sat down on the cabin floor now, and, 

wetting his fore-finger in his mouth, began 


drawing lines on the hearth with it, and watch- 
ing them dry in the heat of the fire. 
Vhen the dawn broke, the ghastly object 
| which had lain in the corner of Jude’s hut was 
no longer there, ker children occupied its place 
again, and the first thing their mother did when 
she arose from the hempen on which she 
had lain, watching the dying sparks of the fire 
with meditative eyes, was to go and bend over 
the pile of straw and dry leaves, in which they 
lay, apparently inextricably méimed, black, 
white and yellow limbs and faces seeming to 
have parted company with their original 
owners. 
| “Pears like I an’t going to get.much out ob 
_ dis,” she muttered, sulkily. ‘‘I’d get a present 
| from ole colonel if it was mine. Might be mine, 
| too. Dere’s Seraphina Anastatia now. She's 
white.” 
As she looked down at the sleeping faces, a 
| smile irradiated her own. 
‘I knows,” she exclaimed gleefully. ‘‘ I'll do 
boff, Nobody’s been near ts for nebber so long. 
You, Pedro Montijeo, git up.” 
_ Up jumped Pedro, wide awake and alert, all 
in a moment. 
“Git up, all ob yer!” said Jude, enforcing her 
, commands with various thrusts and jerks. She 
then left the cabin for a short time, returning 
with a large piece of fine matting, and, having 
a second time ousted two or three of the younger 
children, disposed herself with the new-born 
daughter of the Montijeo family in her arms, 
and this covering closely enveloping her form. 
**Mammy’s “gone to bed,” squeaked young 
Juliano. e 
“Yes, yes, young ’uns. You, Pedro! Go tell 
ole massa mammy’s got a baby and it’s mos’ 
| white.” 
Off went Pedro and he returned, breathless, 
calling out: 
~ Mammy, mammy! ole massa’s coming and 
| a doctor.” 
| Col, Montijeo and a plain looking gentleman 
made their appearance at the end of the road, 
| under the palmetto trees, the colonel’s compan- 
ion picking his way daintily, for, though the 
|rain had ceased, there were immense pools of 
mud and water everywhere. 
_, That isn’t Massa Doctor,” whispered Jude, 
her eyes rolling in perplexity. 
_' That’s a strange gemmen what stayed all 
_ night. He tole ole massa he was a doctor,” 
| answered Pedro. 
| ‘*Now Pedro Montijeo, there’s a good chile,” 
| said Jude in the same hurried whisper, “ you 
| gO and set yere back ’gainst t? door ob de wood- 


| , “I don’t want to,” began the child, whimper- 
ing, but a look of his mother’s great eyes sent 
| him off in haste. 


Yellow Jude got the present she antici ; 
in a remote corner of Col. Montijeo’s planteadon: 
| a plot set apart for burial of the slaves, a funer- 
al without ceremony and without mourners. 
The co of Carlos Montijeo’s wife, wra: 
only in a cloth of India matting, was lai 
neath a few feet of earth, and there, without 
one solemn word or thought befitting the occa- 
sion, YeHow Jude and her male companion, the 
| man who had visited her hut the night before, 
left it—little Pedro following them, a dark lan- 
_ tern in his hand and his feet winged with ter- 
ror. ~ : : 
| _ There was news’ on the plantation next da 
that Yellow Jude’s baby ties dead and buried. 


ee 


CHAPTER IL. 
AN APPARITION. 


THe me of the Raymonds was a fine old 
mansion of solid gray stone and Gothic archi- 
tecture, situated in the suburbs of New York 
city, some eight miles distant from Mr. Ray- 
mond’s business house, and looking more like 
some time-honored English country-seat than 

_most of our modern residences. “Evergreens 
| overhanging eaves, and great elms sproad their 
| triumphal arches to its very doorsteps. " 
- Here dwelt Angus Raymond’s wife, and. his 
daughter Ethel, and here Angus Raymond him- 
| self spent such part of his leisure hours as were 
| not passed at his club or other places of recrea- 
| tion. There was little in common between him 
and his wife, who had long been a nervous I~ 
valid, not prostrated, never complaining, but 
utter!y devoid of all interest in life as it seemed 
to those around her. : 
People whgshad known her before marriage 
said that she had been a lively girl enough— 
| that the change had come to her in the second 
year of her wedded life when she had passed a 


— 
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few months in St. Augustine for the sake of her 
own health and that of her young infant. 

From the time when this child, her daughter 
I:thel, first remembered her, she had been like a 
shadow in her own house—quiet, undemonstra- 
tive, self-absorbed, occupied day in and day out 
with strips of useless embroidery, never used 
and never exhausted. Her husband never ad- 
dressed a word to her save such as formal 
courtesy required, bestowing all his affection 
upon his daughter, to whom he was unusual] 
indulgent and gentle, though by nature a har 
unyielding, pompous man. 

Jnder the elms Ethel Raymond had played 
in her infancy ; under the elms she had first met 
Walter Merritt, then a school-boy, and now they 
were promised to each other—she a girl of seven- 
teen, hea youth of twenty—a well-matched pair. 
The girl was beautifully formed, with bright 
dark eyes and rippling ebon hair and satin skin, 
not lighted up with roses but glowing all through 
its pearly grays with a rich, warm life; the man 
was fair and slender, his mouth firm-set, yet 
tender in expres his forehead high and noble, 
his eyes both sweet and thoughtful. 

One bright spring evening Ethel sat awaiting 
her lover in a room which overlooked the lawn. 
The French window stood open, for, although it 
‘was early in the season, the air was particularly 
‘warm and balmy—and her sight took in the 
evergreen hedges, the arching elms and glimpses 
of the distant road where, now and then, a fly- 
ing carriage passed. : 

1e quiet, the balm 


? 


air and the sweet con- 
tentment of her thoughts had lulled her senses 
into rest. Her eyelids drooped. She had pass- 
ed into that blissful state between sleeping and 
Pedi ine in which outward sights and sounds and 
inward reveries are strangely blended, when 
she suddenly became aware that the murmurin 

of voices which reached her ears was a rea 
sound, and lifting her lashes, saw two figures 
across the hedges, a stalwart negro and a 
mulatto woman with a yellow cotton cloth 
‘wrapped about her head; then she heard the 
man say: 

** That is Mr. Raymond’s daughter,” and then 
broad awake, wondered whether or no she had 
been dreaming, for there was neither sight nor 
sound save the accustomed trees and grass 
hedges, and the low murmuring of a light wind 
among the leaves. The woman’s face, eager, 
large-eyed, barbarically handsome, set off with 
the glitter of the sun-touched turban and great 
hoops of gold in the ears, had vanished as if into 


air. 

Later on, Ethel sat at her piano with Walter 
beside her, gently touching the keys, when Mrs, 
Raymond rose from the easy chair in which she 
sat near the window, with a frightened gesture, 


poin’ to the hedges and crying out, 
rs On Ethel Ethel, + what is that? Look! look! 
tell me it is fancy!” 

Ethel started toher feet. The radiance of the 
moonlight streamed over lawn and hedges, and 
glimmered through the arching branches of the 
elms and the ryan Be mdrils of the vines. All 
‘was quiet and . Were there two dark 
shadows just wn. athwart the wall behind 
the furthest hedges? Ethel looked again and 
shook her head. 

““Isee nothing, mother. I did fancy there 
were two colo tw op on the grounds a while 

. What was it you saw?” 

‘*Oh, Ethel!” Mrs. Raymond cried out then, 
**T am very ill. Save me!” 

She wrung her hands in a strange, irresolute 
way, and ging them above her head, fell, 
fainting, to the floor. They hurried to her side 
and she was soon restored. There was nothing 
the matter, she said, only a little weakness. 
She had no idea what ailed her, yet she was 
very pale, and trembling from head to foot. 

e next day Mrs. Raymond was ill with a 
nervous headache and so continued. A kind of 
depression seemed to have taken ion of 
her which baffled medical aid and every care. 
She kept to her room almost constantly. 

It was during these days of sickness that 
Ethel, hearing a ring at the door-bell and voices 
in the hall, inquired of Mrs. Raymond’s maid 
who lingered in the passage, who called. 

“A poor woman to see your ma,” said the 


girl. 

“You told her mamma was ill, did you not?” 
asked Ethel. 

‘Yes, Miss Ethel,” said the maid, ‘‘ but I had 
Mrs. Raymond’s orders to show any one up to 
her room who called—an r person, that is.” 

“Tt must be some mi 6,” said 1, won- 
dering not a little. “I think you must have 
misunderstood mamma’s orders.” 

“It’s no mistake, Miss Ethel,” said the girl; 
bridling. “These were your ma’s decided or- 
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oy it you'll excuse me for seeming to contra- 
ict.’ . 


Ethel standing, naling open the door, still 
doubtful what course to e€, saw a slouching 
figure stealing down the stairs, a woman in 
shabby, ragged garments, with a long, black 
hood, a coarse blanket shaw] and tattered shoes. 
It was just growing dusk, and the stranger's 
face was turned to the wall, but Ethel noticed 
her shuffling gait and general air of squalor. 

She made no further comment, but wondered 
inwardly what freak her mother had taken, and 
was even alarmed as to the state of Mrs. Ray- 
re rap 

“Eunice,” she called out after the girl, who 
was ascending the stairs, ‘‘if any one Seite for 
mamma, let me see them first.” 

‘“ Yes, Miss Ethel,” answered Eunice in a de- 
mure tone, but with the faintest perceptible 
shrug of her shoulders. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
MRS. RAYMOND’S SECRET. 


It was a dreary, drizzling day in the early 
spring which had been unusually bright and 
forward, and the Raymonds sat at breakfast. 
It was Mrs. Raymond’s first appearance for 
several days. She looked up as her husband 
rose. 


said she, “let me have some 


est, a faint flush of color dying her white 
cheek, and Mr. Raymond caught the look with 
surprise. 

“Here are fifty dollars; will that do?’ he 
asked, opening his bulky pocket-book, ‘‘ or will 

you have a check for a larger amount, or, still 
tter, send the bills to me.’ 

‘** No—yes,” said Mrs. Raymond, fluttered and 
hesitating; ‘‘ that will do quite well.” 

She stretched out her hand. 

** But,” he added, speaking slowly and keeping 
the notes between his fingers, ‘‘I hope you do 
not mean to go out y. The weather is 
very inclement.” 

*“Oh, yes, Angus; it will do me good.” 

Apparently pleased at this unusual token of 
odlidideradion on her husband’s part, she looked 
up with a smile that made her face almost beau- 
tiful, but met no answering smile, and the light 
slowly faded, leaving only the old careworn ex- 
pression and the feverish eagerness which was 
quite new. 

Just at that moment a servant announced 
“Dr. Phillips.” 

‘*Show him in here,” said Mr. Raymond, and 
the physician entered, smiling blandly, stepping 
softly, wearing the impression of his mission as 
aT Good rning, Mr. Raymond,” he whis- 

** Good-mo 4 ) ymond,” he whi 
pered; “ good-mortiing, ladies. Ah! our patient 
is breakfasting with her family! How does she 


find her appetite?” 

“She talks of going out to-day,” broke in Mr. 
Raymond. 

My dear ma ” cried the doctor, in con- 


sternation, ‘‘I beg of you do not think of such a 
thing. It would be suicide, absolute suicide. 
A breath of this chilly air might have the most 
disastrous effects.” 

Mr. Raymond mechanically stuffed the notes 
which he still held back into his ket-book. 

ze -morning,” said he, -‘‘ Excuse me, Dr. 
Phillips, as I have an appoiniment. Stop for a 
chat with the ladies, and, Ethel, let the Dr. 
taste some of that new sillery.” 

He turned to go, while Dr. Phillips took his 
place beside Ethel, who was leaning over her 
canary’s cage at the window and commenced” 
conversing with her in a low tone. 

= ,” whispered Mrs. Raymond, glancing 
furtively toward the two at the window. 

Her husband bent toward her and stood look- 
ing down impatiently, with an air suggestive of 
the hat and coat he was anxious to don, and the 
poor woman, nervously sensitive to every look 
and gesture of his, could scarcely articulate her 


‘T would ¥ke to have the money all the same, 
dear,” she said, timidly. ‘‘Of course I will not 
go out, if you do not wish it.” 

“‘ Well, well,” said her husband, smiling as if 
to say, “Of course it was the money. What 
peed ould she want?” and laid the bills in her 


sg And, An id 
* What, Mra, Raymond?” 


\ 


.came in. 
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** Kiss me!” : 

The husband looked toward his daughter and 
the physician whose backs were stili turned 
away, bent and gave his wife a hasty kiss on the 
cheek, and walked away, looking as shame-faced 
as such a pompous man could look. 

Mrs. Raymond sighed. There was no one to 
hear her, and, if there had been, a sigh from 
her lips would scarcely have awakened question 
or surprise. re 

‘‘Mother,” said Ethel, after the physician’s 
departure, “let me go shoppingfor you. Tl do 
my very best.” , 

**No, thank you, Ethel; another day will do.” 

All the morning, Mrs. gy kept her 
room, and toward afternoon Ethel met Eunice 
upon the stairs, apparently prepared to leave the 
house. ‘ 

* Are you going out Eunice?” she asked, pleas- 
antly. 

“Yes, miss. Your ma wants rest. She gave 
me leave for all day and wishes not to be dis- 
turbed.” 

The girl nodded and went her way, Ethel, 
after practicing her last new music, went up 
with the intention of peeping into her mother’s 
room to assure herself of her comfort. 

Phe door did not yield to her touch. She 
knocked and received no answer, then retreated 
softly, and, ensconced’ in the quiet drawing- 
room, fell a dreaming over some sweet romance. 

An hour passed; two; it was growing dusk, 
and Ethel aroused herself and went to Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s room once more. Again she knocked 
without receiving an answer. She listened. 
There was no sound within. She called softly 
without result. Her mother was usually a light 
eleeper and Ethel grew alarmed. 

She stooped and found that the key-hole was 
vacant, then hastily détermined that she would 
cause no disturbance, but ‘find out for herself if 
anything were wrong. And first, how should 
she open the door? Perhaps the key of her own 
room would answer. She procured it, witha 
sigh of relief, she turned-it in the lock, entered 
and found an empty bed. 

She then commenced a search throughout the 
house. She inquired of'the servants and all 
told the same story, that Mrs. Raymond was ill 
and had given orders not to be disturbed. 

Ethel made no remark, but re-locked the door, 
replaced the key in her own room and sat down 
to think the matter over. She remembered the 
conversation at the breakfast table. That Mrs. 
Raymond had gone out was plain; also that she 
sy ey Pa fact to —— a of imeed, 

er business must nt, i or, could 
it be, Ethel wondered with a shudder, that her 
brain was affected, that some caprice had taken 
possession of her rnind and caused her thus to 
steal out in secret? Then she remembered with 
a start, that she had seen the coachman loung- 
ing in the garden. The carriage then was not 
out! Mr. Raymond’s b , he himself had in 
use. It seemed impossible that the invalid 
should have gone out in the storm, unsheltered, 
yet what else remained to believe? 

But, whether the dreadful calamity of insani- 
ty had fallen upon the sufferer, or she had, in 
reality, some concern of her own which she did 
net choose to divulge, Ethel decided that her 
best course was to keep the matter quiet, if 
possible, and guard her mother from all curi- 


osity. i 

The evening fell. Ethel looked from the win- 
dows uneasily. She still restrained her feelings, 
although with the greatest difficulty, and, 
wandering uneasily about the house, went again 
to the deserted room. This time the door yield- 
e 3 her Ret and there lay be? hag ey her 
cheeks flushed, her éyes shining wi' e glazed 
look that fever As! bot her hands reslitiesly 
clutching at thesbed-clothes. 

“Ethel,” she said, feebly, ‘“‘I am so glad you 
Eunice has left’ her wet cloak and 
shoes here. It was very careless, but do not 
say anythiyg toher. Just have them carried to 
the servants’ closet, please.” 

Ethel lifted the cloak still covered with rain- 
drops and the dripping umbrella from a towel- 
rack where they stood, then stooped and gath- 
ered up a pair of coarse shoes and two stoc 
awkwardly bundled together and exceedingly 
muddy. As she did so, the name “ Eunice 
Beebe” stamped ‘upon the stockings caught her 
eye. . 

‘They were truly Eunice’s garments. Ethel 
stepping outside the door, summoned her maid. 

“Take these to the servants’ closet,” she said, 
‘‘and tell Eunice I would like to see her a mo- 
ment.” 

‘* Eunice is not home, Miss Ethel.” 

** Are you sure?” E 

“Quite sure; she will not be home till nine,. 


~ 


_ 


and we are taking dinner. She is not in the 
house.” : 

Ethel pondered over this new mystery, and 
the more she pondered the more puzzled she be- | 
came. She recalled again and again all the cir- 
cumstances of her mother’s illness, trying in 
vain to find some solution of the enigma. 

She kept close watch for many days, but no- | 
ted no remarkable change, no peculiar sign of 
aberration. Mrs. Raymiond was even no worse 
in bodily condition. She resumed her customary 
occupations, or, rather, her sole occupation, | 
the endless embroidery. 

The summer days rolled by, and Ethel, wrap- 
ped in thoughts of love and happiness, had al- 
most forgotten her fears when they were all re- 
called by a new incident. 

As she sat on her father’s knee 
ressing his hair and mustache, he startl 
by a question. z 

“ Ethel, what does your mother do with her 
me MG I h b loth 

oney, papa! sup’ she buys clothes, 
dresses, gloves, and such thing 2 

“Has she bought two hundred dollars’ worth 
of garments in the last two months? I know 
you have,” he added, patting her cheek, “ but 
your mother does not seem to have anything 


playfully ca- 
her 


hats, or dresses, or laces. 
Ins of apewering, her question, Mr. Ray- 
mond sat in a brown study. 

‘Does it strike you,” he went on presently, 
“that she seems to have something on her 
mind?’ 

“IT was afraid so, papa, a while ago, but I 
have seen nothing to alarm me lately.” 

Ethel hesitated, remembering the singular es- 
capade of the wet spring day, but decided to 
say nothing for her father’s sake. If trouble 
were coming to him, it would come without aid 
from her. 

“She wanted another hundred, this morn- 
ing, and seemed to feel badly because I did not 
have it about me—so very badly that it struck 
me as ba? curious. Why would not my name 
do as well : 

He said this as if communing with himself, 
then asked Ethel: _ 

‘** Does she go out much?” 

“Very little, papa,” 

‘“No new dresses, no jevelry, no laces.. No 
investments of any kind, Can it be charity?” 

‘‘ Perhaps. so. other has no work of any 
kind done outside of the house, but I have 
heard of a poor person going to her room sey- 
eral , times when she was too ill to receive call- 
ers. 

“T know she has not been to church for sev- 
eral weeks,” said Mr. Raymond; musingly; ‘I 
do not believe in indiscriminate charity, but 
why should she call it shopping? It passes my 
comprehension.” 

“That same evening, Ethel was summoned to 
her mother’s room to find her panting heavily, 
Ler lips parched and dry, her hands feverish, 
lier brow hot, ; 

‘“‘ Eunice,” she said, as her daughter entered, 
“vou may go. Ethel, come here, child.” 

el bent over the pillow and took her moth- 
er’s hand which was hastily withdrawn. 

She then drew up a chair and commanding 
her features to perfect calmness, prepared to 
listen 


parted | 
and no sound issued from them. At last she | 
spoke. 

“Ethel, you promised me long ago you would 
not marry until I wished it.” . 

“Yes, mother, and I will keep my_word.” 

“T release you. Letit be soon. I—I—think 
I may not live long and I wish to see you— 
settled.” 

“Mother, you are not so ill, so very ill as 
that.” 

‘Who can tell? Can it be very soon?’ 

“The next time Walter asks me I will set the 
day. I think he must be tired of coaxing.” 

‘Can it be in one week?” : 

“Tn one week! Hardly. It will take me! 
some time to pre Be 

Mrs. Raymond lifted her Head from her pillow 
in the earnestness of her appeal. 

** Let it be soan, Ethel, soon, soon!” 

She sunk back completely exhausted and pant- 
ing heavily. 

thel sighed, then forced a smile. 

‘*Mother, you must be well and present at 
my wedding if you want me to marry. Now 
promise.” — 

_ “Anything. Only let it be soon.” 


Once or twice the poor woman’s li 
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| den shower of tears. 


The words sounded like a wail of agony. 


CHAPTER IV. * 
A THUNDERBOLT. 
Tue lovers were parting in the hush and dark- 
ness of a beautiful summer evening. Hand in 


| hand they stood, while the stars shimmered 


through the leafy elms like so many watchful | 
eyes, smiling and winking over a new discovery. 
thel had given her promise at last. The seal 
of the promise was upon her lips when a fearful 
cry arose—a sound that curdled her blood, and, | 
in another instant, a form stole behind them, | 
from the open door it seemed to both~a wo- 
man’s figure. Ethel remembered it well, a liv. 
ing woman, phantom or dream whichever it | 
might bé that had stood before her in the twi | 
light, months before. The dark rolling eyes, 
the bright turban, the dusky face passed close | 
beside her swiftly. 

‘Who is that?’ asked Walter Merritt, but | 
Ethe] flew up the central staircase, crying out | 
in terror: > 

“Maimiia, mamma!” and followed by half a | 
dozen female servants. 

Poor Mrs. Raymond lay upon her bed, Snowy 
pale, wringing her hands in a feeble way, and 
moaning as if in bitter anguish and glaring at 
the door, but she gave no answer to tte ques | 
tions showered upon her save that she Was very 
ill, that she was quite sure she should névér Ye- 
cover, and, looking up into her daughter's face, 
‘she whispered iteously : 

‘Soon, Ethel, for your own sake!” 

Ethel nodded and stooped to kiss the white 
lips, and then leaving Eunice beside the bed, 
went down. to say a farewell word to Walter. 

‘‘Mamma seems very ill,” she said. 

“ And who was it that we saw?” asked Walter 
Merritt. ‘‘I was sure she came down the 
stairs.” 

The same thought was in Ethel’s mind, yet 
she stammered as she answered that she did not 
know. For a moment she harbored the idea of 
telling all her doubts and fears concerning her 
mother to this man to whom she had promised 
a yet some instinctive feeling restrained 

er. 

‘‘What is in your mind, Ethel? he asked, 


anxiously. 
“Nothing but anxiety for mamma,” she re- 


plied. 

He looked at her, but half satisfied, drawing 
her face into the light that fell from the open 
door. She felt that he read something of the 
conflict that was going on within her, little | 
knowing how he would interpret it, at a not | 
far-distant day. 

The wedding cake was frosted. The cook had 
finished it with her own hands—a wonderful 
structure, emblematic of all sublunary bliss, 
The servants crowded around to admire it as 
well as the confections and delicacies that 
flanked it on every side. 

Above stairs, the prospective bridesmaids 
vaunted the beauties of the bridal robes, chat- 
ting and laughing and fluttering around the girl 
who was to be a bride on the morrow. 

As for Ethel, light of heart though she was, 
full of mawy dreams, she almost longed to be 
alone. er happiness seemed too pure and 
sweet to be mingled with millinery and gossip, 
yet she laughed with the rest, 

From the group of gay beauties around her, 
Ethel’s eyes wandered across the open lawn in 
sight of the windows, dreamily searching the 
distance, and, suddenly, fixed themselves upon 
a distant object, only a black, moving speck far 
down the distant road, a horseman, as it proved, 
and she watched him, little dreaming what 
burden he brought to her—little dreaming that 
aught could dash her full cup from her lips. 
Poor Ethel! 

Nearer and nearer. Only a plain little man 
with an over neatly-fitting suit of black gar- | 
ments and a grave, parchment-colored face, | 
yet, as he drew rein at her father’s gate, Ethel 


| shuddered. 


“What is the matter?’ she said only half 
aloud. ‘I am frightened!” 

And burst into tears. There was sudden con- 
sternation in the room then, although Ethel 
laughed and said she must nervous, The 
girls crowded around her with a hundred ques- 
ions, brought water and cologne, and bathed 
her temples and chafed her hands. 

“it is nothing,” she faltered. ‘I know that . 
father is in the house and mother is no worse, | 
rightened me. | 
Can anything be the matter with | 

| 


“T am afraid you all think me very silly,” 
she added, a moment after, wiping away a sud- 


OVE, - 


| Morrow, leavin 


I never dared. 


The fair missionary paused at the study door 
and knocked. The sound of subdued voices 
within — ceased and Mr. Raymond him- 
self appeared, looking strangely agitated. His: 
visitor faltered, scarcely knowing how to repre- 
sent her case, but she succeeded at last in stam-{ 
mering out: 

‘* Ethel was a little alarmed, sir, and wished ' 
me to ask if anything was wrong.” 

‘In reference to my caller?” suggested Mr. 
Raynion ‘ " : . a ; 

Yes, sit,” yo Tat 

“A gentleman, & lawyéi who has called or 
private business, tell her,” he said, and closed 
whe door. 

So the ambassadréss Went back with the mes- 
sage and quieted Ftitel’s fears. 

Shortly after the merry girls sat round a tea- 
table spread pon the lawn, and when the feast 
was over, departed with mutual plans for the 
Ethel to herself. 

Mr. Raymond still lingered with his visitor. \ 

®thel stole up to her mother’s room. 

‘Will you have a light, mamma?” she asked. 

‘‘No, Ethel.” 

Mrs. Raymond slipped her wasted hand inte 
Ethel’s. It was an unusual action and met with 
@ Warm response. 

‘Ethel, you will be married to-morrow?” she 
asked, in a feeble tone. 

a Yes, mother, to-morrow.” 

‘“‘ And nothing has happened yet?” 

mamma,” 


“Happened? No, ved. th t Gi 
hispe en paused, arid- thé 
eart-beats in. the’ 


4 
Say, 


| girl heard the sick woman’s hi 


silence, 

“What, mamma? Iam 

“Tf I should die to-night—” a: 

“You will not die,” cried Ethel, shuddering’ 

“God only knows. If I should die, let the 
wedding come off. Let no one know until it is 
over.” ; 

‘What has frightened you, mother dear? Da 
you feel worse?” 

“Do not ask me, child, but promise.” 

“T cannot promise. Please. do not make me 
feel so unhappy to-night.” 

The woman sighed a weary sigh. When next 


” 


‘ 


_ she spoke, it seemed as though she had forgotten 
| even the existence of her companion. 


She murmured softl 


“Angus! An, t jowed you so! Shall I 


! 
| never have one Jodk, one word? My God! How 


Ihave sinned and suffered for your sake—for 
fear of you.” 

Ethel’s blood curdled as she listened. What 
mystery was this? She trembled to know that 
her fears were indeed true, and all her woman’s 
heart went out in pity to the suffering, dying 
creature moaning over her wasted love. 

There was a sound of footsteps on the stairs 
and Mr. Raymond flung wide the door. The 
two women started in surprise. They could not 
see his face, only the outlines of his e and 
another smaller one behind him like a OW, 

“A light!” he cried, ina low, hoarse voice, 
and Ethel flew to strike one. 

Four great wax candles burst into flame and 
revealed the room and its occupants, Mr. Ray- 
mond closed the door and turned the key. The 
stranger took his place at the foot of the bed 
with an anxious expression, pressing his fore- 


_ fingers together and rising on his toes in unison. 
He was the first to " 
‘‘T am afraid the lady is very ill.” 


“Mr. Raymond strode to his wife’s side. The 


| light shone full on his face, crimsoned with 
emotion. Ethel, from the other side, sitting, 
holding Mrs. Raymond’s hand, looked up in | 


terror. 

a Dbl Raymond, whose child is she?” 

“Not yours, not mine,” his wife wailed, and 
flung the girl’s hand from her, then rose with a 


suddenly acquired strength from her recumbent 
a and stretched her arms toward her hus- 
n 


It was an awful sight to see. Her face with 
coming death upon it, and bitter, mortal an- 
His full of loathing—stern, fierce, utterly 
cruel, 

‘‘ Angus, I meant to tell you all these years, 

Look, read, in—my—desk—” 

“Does this man lie, and those who sent him, 
or is it true?” 

“True! Oh, eye but I—am—dying.” 

“Die, then, and God’s curse rest upon you and 
crush you in your grave,” 

$ s! my Angus!” 
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‘*No father of yours, girl! 

Your face again.” 
,... With wild eyes Ethel looked upon the scene. 
The infuriated man was choking and purple 
“With passion. The woman had fallen back upon 
‘her pillow, her eyes starting from their sockets, 
luer feeble hands clutching at theair. The little 
cape lawyer at the bed’s foot was still slowly 
oiging himself in air, his forefingers together, 
@ his eyebrows elevated, lancing with a scared 
| expression from one to the other, of the assem- 
bled group, 

‘* Angus,” the woman cried, ‘‘one word of 
forgiveness; I have loved you all these years.” 

‘“You have cheated me all these years,” 
said her husband, his hands clenched, his teeth 
firm-set, and sunk, exhausted by the excess of 
his passion, into a chair. 

Then silence fell. Only the dying woman’s 
labored breath disturbed it. er husband’s 
head sunk upon his breast. The lawyer still re- 
mained at the bed’s foot, and Ethel sat motion- 
less, a statue of despairing horror. 

At length there came a gurgle, a harsh rattle, 
a long, low groan, the poor, thin hands gave 
one convulsive motion and fell. 

‘She is dead,” said the lawyer; and rising, 
blindly staggering like a drunken man, the mer- 
chant stumbled with wild, disordered motions 
from the room. With a rigid face, Ethel rose 
and forced the death-stiffened hands down on 
the pulseless breast, then laid her fingers across 
the staring eyes. 

‘‘ Will you tell me what has happened?’ she 
whis aren to the lawyer. 

“Yes, my poor girl, I will,” he answered. 

Then she rung for aid and there were hurried 
footsteps and sounds of wonder and alarm, and 
others came to do the last sad duties to the 
dead. 

Out of the chamber Ethel passed with droop- 
ing‘head, touching the lawyer as she went. e 
followed her into the library on the floor below, 
and, seated in a chair which she placed for him, 
looked nervously at the pattern of the carpet, 
as though it were a geometrical problem he 
could not solve. Ethel, trembling in every 
limb and ashy pale, took another chair for her- 
self, and spoke in a clear, steady voice. She 
had nerved herself to the effort. 

Mr. ,”’ she -hesitated, reminding him that 
‘she was unacquainted with his name. 

‘* Wilkins, madam,” 

‘Mr. Wilkins, will you now kindly inform me 
~what calamity has occurred? Will you give me 
some explanation of the words I heard in the 
room above?” 

‘T regret. to inform you, my poor girl—in 
fact, my dear young lady, you are not the 
daughter of Mr, Raymond, not even, I am sorry 
to say, the legally adopted daughter.” 

“4 o, then, am I?” 

The lawyer wiped his forehead. He looked 
at the ceiling, at the figures in the carpet, from 
object to object, in apparent desperation. 

e made a gasping effort to speak. 
; ‘¢7—T—cannot tell you,” he stammered out at 
ast. 

‘* There is no one else to whom I can go now. 
I beg of you to let me know all that is in your 

wer.’ 

The stranger shook his head. It was plain 
his task was more difficult than he had at first 
“supposed, é 

‘**T speak,” at length he began, ‘‘of facts 
‘which have yet to be proven in law; but which, 
nevertheless, are undisputed and capable, as I 

roof. You—you will not 
ou—in short, you will not 


am well aware, of 
agitate yourself? 
faint?” 

‘‘T shall not faint,” Ethel said with a sigh. 
** Go on.” 

‘* You have, legally speaking, no father.” 

Ethel’s face darkened. Her teeth were firmly 
set, her lips livid; but her eyes looked straight 
forward, clear and bright. 

“ And my mother?” 

‘** Your mother? In fact, my poor child, your 
ma is, in short, not a desirable party, not a pa- 
rent one would naturally wish to claim or to be 
claimed by, as the present case stands.” 

The lawyer rose. It was plain he found his 
task altogether too difficult. He took a step 
‘toward the door. Ethel also stepped forward 
and placed her hand upon the lock. 

‘*T see you have something more to tell me. 
Let me know it now, I implore—I beg of you!” 

The lawyer took another step toward the door. 
He wiped his forehead with a new access of 
«desperation. ; 

‘“The parent—the person who claims you, 
who, in fact, brings proof, indisputable proof of 
her claims, is—a—Southern mulatto woman. If 
Mr. Raymond should conclude to dispute the 


Let me never see | guertiaship, he ma ; probably, be successful, 
nut 


t the fact of parentage is indisputable.” 

The last words died, unheeded, on Ethel’s ear. 
Her harid dropped powerless af her side, Mr. 
Wilkins made his egress in haste. The girl 
stood, staritig vacantly before her, motionless, 
stricken with horror. Presently she muttered: 

‘Tt cannot be! It is not true!” 

And, dragging herself as though her limbs 
were a leaden weight, went slowly up the 
stairs. 

‘‘In her desk,” she muttered, half aloud, as 


though her memory needed words to lay hold | 


on. Into the silent room she went. A strange 
woman sat by the bedside, where lay the still, 
white figure. Ethel shuddered. <A small rose- 
wood writing desk stood in the further corner. 
She went toward and lifted it bodily, with all 
the strength she could’ muster, feeling, even 
through the strange stagnation that had come 
upon her, the horror of active exertion which 
one who is unaccustomed to the awful presence, 
must always feel in the chamber of death. 

She opened the door of a small inner chamber 
and there set down her burden, then got one of 
the tall wax candles which still burned where 
she had lighted them in the early evening, and 
placed it on a stand near by. She found that 
the desk was locked, She longed to tear it 
apes It was a wild, insane thought she knew. 
She made an inward effort at restraint, made 
an effort to keep down the choking sensation in 
her throat. The key must be found, the con- 
tents of the desk examined. She remembered 
the key which belonged to it, a brass one, curi- 
ously formed, 
seen a small bunch of keys hanging beside the 
mirror in Mrs, Raymond’s room. In a horror 
of impatience, she discovered that this one was 
not among them. 

A hand touched her arm. 

‘‘ They told me this would be wanted. It was 
around her neck,” the strange woman said in a 
sepulchral whisper, thrusting the object of which 
she was in search into her hand and pointing 
toward the bed. 

Ethel drew a chair before the desk and began 
examining the contents. j 

Neat packages of letters side by side, ticketed 
‘From my friend, M. A.;” ‘‘ From Miss B.;” 
“From my mother;” “ From Angus before mar- 
riage;” these tattered with much use and tied 
with a faded blue ribbon. Then bills, petitions, 
accounts, fresh stationery, and a red leather 
case. This Ethel opened. It contained the 
marriage certificate of Angus and Sylvia Ray- 
mond, a register of the birth of Ethel, daughter 
of Angus and Sylvia Raymond, dated just sev- 
enteen years before. There was beside, a sealed 
envelope, inscribed:. 

‘“To my husband, to be read after my death.” 

Ethel gave one final glance at the interior of 
the desk, then closed it and hurried from the 
room by an outer door, with the.packet in her 
hands. Once in the outer passage, she paused. 
Could she go to the man who, until to-day, had 
been her loving and beloved father, who, to-day, 
had told her he never wanted to see her face 
again? : 

She hesitated and lingered. A man-servant 
passed her in the hall. 

“John,” she asked, ‘‘where is Mr. Ray- 
mond?” 

if ~ his study, Miss Ethel,” the man ans- 
wered. 

She went down another flight of stairs, for 
the study was on the lowest floor, and tapped 
at the door. There was some sound, It might 
have been a response ora groan. She scarcely 
knew which, but she entered the room. Mr. 

Raymond leaned with his elbows on the long 
study-table, his head buried in his hands. He 
looked up at the sound of Ethel’s entrance, and 
his face was a fearful sight tosee. Ethel’s in- 
nermost soul was moved to pity to find so oe 
a change ina few short hours. She was about 
to say the word ‘ Papa,” but checked herself. 
Distinct and terrible came the remembrance of 
his words: 

‘*No father of yours, girl. 
your face again.” 
“*Sir—Mr. Ra 

I think you must wish to read,” and she 
envelope toward him, some faint, vague hope 
that it mignt contain some alleviation of tais 
great misfortune that had fallen upon her, stir- 
ring in‘her bosom. 

Mr. Raymond started to his feet and almost 
shouted in his vehemence: 

“Tf it is written by that woman, take it away. 
Read it, you, if you care to know the story of 
your disgraceful birth.” 

Ethel looked at him. With her, the love of 


Let me never’ see 


She remembered, too, having | 


ond, I bave brought a paper 
held the | 


> 
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knowledge an hour kad brought, not even by 
cruelty to herself or the dead. 

She looked at him, earnestly. Surely he was 
distracted with the fearful trouble that had 
come upon him. Out of pure pity, she forced 
her lips to say: F 

** Papa!” 

There was no softening in his face. 

‘“Go,” hesaid. ‘‘ Money youshall haveif you 
want it, but never let me see you or the wench 
who gave you birth.” 

Ethel turned and left him. 

“Oh, Walter!” she moaned, as she passed 
through the lighted passages and stairways to 
her own room, ‘ will you turn against me too?” 

She tore apart the seal of the envelope, letting 
fall a closely written letter. 
| Astrange feeling came to her now, as if she 
were separated from herself, as if the person on 
whom'the misfortune had fallen were the hero- 
| ine of some romance, which interested her in a 
far-off manner, and so, calmly and quietly, she 
turned page aftér page, and read the words 
which were meant for Angus Raymond’s eyes. 


CHAPTER VY. 
THE LETTER AND A NEW APPEARANCE. 
Tuus it ran: ° 


‘“*DeaR ANGUS: When you read this I shall be 
| sleeping in my grave. I know that I have failed to 
make you happy, but I have loved you as few 
women love. Since the first year of our marriage 
I have had a fearful secret to carry about with me, 
grief and remorse that have crushed me down and 
made me the unhappy creature I have seemed. 

‘‘Let me tell you now. Oh, that it were truly 
now! That I could lay my head upon your breast 
and speak to you with my living-voice! But Ido 
not dare. ? : 

* Our little Ethel, the daughter of our love, died, 
died by my hand, though I would have given my 
own life to save hers. f oisoned her, by accident, 
I was wild with grief and when the first anguish of 
my own despair was over, I did not desire to let you 
know the truth. I tried to write it again and again, 
and failed. Would God that I had summoned cour- 
age then! But I knew or thought that your grief 
would be as great as mine, ; 

“The girl whom you have petted and loved and 
fondled before my eyes is another woman’s child, 
and the worst is yet to be told, There came to mo 
in the first weeks of my affliction, a mulatto woman 
with an infantin herarms. She told mea story of 
its parentage which I then believed. Its mother, 
she said, was a lady who had once been rich and 
was dying now in poverty. 

“I took the little creature to my breast. It 
seemed then, as, indeed, it has proved, that it 
might take the place to youof our little Ethel, that 
ee might never know your loss, and I adopted it. 

here were no witnesses, no legal proceedings. 
Only a few words passed between the woman and 
myself. 

‘Even in those days. Angus, I had discovered 
that you could be stern, and I dreaded your re- 

roaches more than those of my own conscience. 
ow little I knew of the dreadfal end! 

‘When the time came that she was asked in mar- 
| riage, I knew that the truth ought to be divulged, 

ant tried to gain courage, urging her to delay the 
event. It was a fatal delay. ° 

“A few months ago the woman who intrusted 
the child to my care came to me here, in your 
house, and told me all the truth. The child was 
her own. You can guess all that that involves; 
but she has ample means to prove her statement. 
The very doctor who attended me at St. Augustine 
certifies to the child’s birth, and to having seen it 
shortly after, in my care, supposing me to have 
purchased it. : 

“T bought the woman off, for a time, with money 
which you were loth to give. I saw that my re- 
sources were failing, that discovery must come; 
yet, more and more, T felt that I could not own the 
re yr that I had practiced upon you. 

‘‘My only hope now was in a speedy marriage, 
for the woman plainly wanted nothing but money, 
| and a husband's protection would have set aside 
| allotherclaims. For the child’s sake, whom I have 
| wronged so apeg nay I trust it may not now be too 
| late, for, failing in her extortion, knowing her legal 
| rights, the mother will resort to law. You will 
| know best how to stop proceedings. 
| - “Forgive me, Angus, for the murder of your 
| child. hen I am gone, forgive meif youcan, that 
| my sorrow has_ embittered your life and mine. 
| Pity me, just a little, sweet husband1 Remember 
| the dear old times-when you and I were lovers. —_ 
| in the other world, if God gives me leave, I wil 
| think of you and pray for you unceasingly, until 
your hour comes. 

“Good-by, my own dear love! Iam glad to die. 
I think you will love and pity me just a little when 
Iam gone. 

“Let them bury your letters with your little 
wife, you used to call her, SyLv1a.” 


‘* Poor woman!” said Ethel, as the paper dr: 
ee from her hand and her eye moistened. 

en she started up like a wild creature. 

“My God!” she cried, “and this is true, and 
this is I!” 

She snatched the candle by which she had 


her life-time could not be wiped away by the | been reading and held it before the mirror. 
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“Ts; it stamped on my face?” she asked, scan- 
ning her features narrowly, and then she sat 
down and quenched the flame with a quick, 
fierce breath. ’ 

‘Tt is there! it is there!” she moaned, ‘‘ and 
I have never guessed it, never known it.’ 


FLEEING FROM 


| separated by a great 


Through the darkness she paced the floor with | 
frantic steps, up and down, up and down. She | 
tore the lace and the chain she wore from around | 


her throat, for they seemed to choke her, and 
cast them on the carpet at her feet. Some one 
knocked at the door and asked her if she would 
take some refreshment. 


The words fell, empty sounds upon her ear. | 


It seemed as if years had passed over her head | ¢ 
in a note. 


when the early sunlight, struggling through the 
closed shutters, fell upon her haggard, ashen 
face and bloodshot eyes. 

‘“T am the girl,” she said to herself, ‘‘ whom 
Angus Raymond called his daughter. I am the 
woman Walter Merritt loved. Can it not be the 
same as if the truth had never come to light?” 

Then she cried with bitter anguish: 

“No, never again!” and paced the floor with 
wilder speed. : 

On the very day of Mrs. Raymond’s death, 
there sailed into New York harbor a vessel 
from New Orleans, and, among the first passen- 
gers to leave its deck was a gentleman dressed 
in luxurious summer clothing, 2 man with an 
air of ease and elegance about him, dark-skin- 
ned, black-browed, graceful, scarcely middle- 
aged and extremely handsome, if one ay judge 
by the glances which followed him as he passed 
through the throng. 

This individual, itty. evidently of foreign 
birth, was apparently familiar with the city. 
He walked along carelessly, looking from side 
to side until a drug store caught his eye. He 
entered, and calling for a glass of soda-water, 
at the same turned the leaves of a city direc- 
tory which lay upon the counter. As he tossed 
down the foaming beverage he ran his finger 
lightly down the page to which he had turned 
and the name on which he lighted was that of 
** Angus Raymond.” 

His next proceeding was to hail acab which 
stood near. After a short drive he alighted at 
a’ business-house, displaying the words, ‘‘ Ray- 
mond and Co,” across its front. This place he 
entered. In the office were a number of clerks 
hard at work, with pen and ink and huge books 
of accounts, and one or two men busily engaged 
in conversation of a serious and mercantile na- 


ill you 
inform me,” he said—his voice had a 


Raymond,” replied the other, ‘has 
Ethel is 

well.” 

He added with a laugh: 

‘Perhaps you are not aware that she is to be 
married to-morrow !” 

The stranger gave an almost imperceptible 
start, but his voice betrayed no emotion. 

“To-morrow ¢ Indeed !” was his comment, 
‘and Mr. Raymond himself is well, you say!” 

‘Very well, sir, and most probably at home.” 

So the short interview ended. A cab was 
again hailed. It bore the stranger through the 
city, up into the suburbs, out upon the road 
where 
then dismissed. 


The gentleman, so newly arrived in the city, | 


was certainly very anxious regarding the health 
of the Raymonds, although he did not call upon 
them then; but of various maid and men-ser- 
vants in the locality, he made similar inquiries 
to those of the afternoon, and at last the news 
which had not yet spread very far, of Mrs. 
Raymond’s sudden demise, came to his hearing. 

‘** Then to-morrow is not Miss Ethel’s wedding- 
day,” he muttered, with evident rejoicing, as 
he went his way down the broad road, under 
the sweet-smelling locust trees and the starlight. 


CHAPTER VIL 
SON AND MOTHER. 


THE same sun that shone upon Ethel’s hag- 
gard face, lighted up her lover’s, glowing with 
a bridegroom’s joy. Only a mile anart. vet 


r. Raymond’s mansion stood, and was | 


| Merritt entered the’ 


were the twd Who 
had, this day, hoped to be one. 

With a light step and a lighter heart, Walter 
breakfast-room. On its 


very threshold he paused, struck with an icy 


of ill? He could not say. 


His father, mother and three sisters sat at the | 
from one to the other un- | 
He sat | 


board. He looked 
easily, and each avoided his glance. 
down. There was silence. No servant attend- 
ed them as usual. It was plain some strange 
and startling event had occurred. Before any 
one had — a servant tapped and handed 

Valter gave one glance at the deli- 
cate handwriting he knew so well. Ft was from 
his Ethel, and he hurried from the room to 
ruse it. By some mysterious process his mind 
connected this unexpected message with the 
solemn countenances around him. 

He entered the library, which was just oppo- 
site the breakfast-room, and there paced rest- 
lessly for a few moments, then tore the envelope 
apart. 

These were the words that met his eye: 

“DeraR WALTER: mine no longer! Our dream of 
happiness is over! The news that is blazoned in 
the papers to-day, is true—every miserable word of 
it. Try to forget ETHEL.”’ 

This to the man who was to have been a 
bridegroom before the sunset! What wonder 
his mind, so utterly unprepared, was slow to 
take itin! With faltering steps he returned to 
the breakfast-room, to find the family in the 
same attitudes as before, and to spread the 
sheet before his mother’s eyes. She read it 
without sign of surprise, and passed it to her 
husband. One of the Cay wile behind her fa- 
ther’s chair and glanced at it, then beckoned to 
the others to follow her from the room. 

‘* What is it, mother?’ Walter Merritt asked. 
‘© What does it mean?” 

His mother silently handed him the morning 
paper which had lain upon the table, pointing to 
a paragraph therein. 

e laid it down, keeping his hand upon it 
and looking up with an expression that stayed 
his sisters, who were at that moment stealing 
from the room, 

‘““Whatever it may be,” he said, distinctly 
and clearly, ‘‘ it is nothing that can change my 
mind about Ethel. It is no fault of hers. Of 
that I am sure.” 

“Walter!” cried Florence, a haughty looking 
blonde, the oldest of the sisters, with a sudden 
mounting of color to her face. ‘‘ You could 
never be so wild! You would not marry her, 
now?” 

‘‘Not marry Ethel! If she will have me, I 
will marry her this very day.” 

‘*Read it before you speak again, Walter,” 
said his mother. 

The paragraph which had already awakened 
the wonder of the neighborhood, which had 
stricken a new chill to Ethel’s heart, was an in- 
genious reporter’s work, founded partially on 
truth, in this instance, circumstantial and clear. 
It ran to the effect that a mulatto woman who 
had once been a slave, and feared the same fate 
for her daughter, had smothered her maternal 
instincts for the sake of her child, and adopted 
it to the wife of Angus Raymond, a well-known 
New York merchant, and subsequently, having 
thriven by her industry in a state of freedom, 
wished to reclaim her child. The interest of the 


| story lay in the fact that the child had grown 


up into a beautiful young lady, fair enough to 
pass for a dark brunette, who was wholly igno- 
rant of her origin. 

There followed much speculation as to whether. 
the mother would succeed in asserting her claims 
during the trial which was about to occur. 

The paper dropped from Walter Merritt's 
hand. Slowly the pinkish color mounted to the 
roots of his hair. 

‘*She says it is true. 
cried out. 

Mrs. Merritt drew near and laid her hand on 
her son’s head. 

““My poor boy! What will you do?” 

The tears stood in her motherly eyes. 
ence Merritt went back to the table. 

“Walter,” she said, “‘tell me you did not 
mean it. ou would not marry her?’ 

All eyes were fixed upon him, awaiting his 
answer with breathless interest. His father’s 
face showed plainly that a:moment’s hesitation 
would have called forth scathing wrath, but he 
held silence. 

Walter groaned. 

‘*Of course it could not be,” he said. 
thing but that. But, it cannot be true.” 

The sisters left the room to talk the news 


Flor- 


LOVE. 


| 


chill. Was it in the air of the room, in the | 
faces of its occupants, this sudden premonition | 


over, and Walter sat, in dumb despair, with his 
parents. He did not show his sorrow in any 
wild ebullition. The blow was deep and deadly, 
and so it seemed as if he bore it well. 

After a time, his mother spoke: 

‘Mrs. Raymond died last night.” 

Walter’s eyes gave sign that he had heard. 

‘¢T will go there to-day and see—the girl.” 

Mr. Merritt now took his departure. All but 
his mother felt a strange embarrassment before 
the young man in his trouble, and Walter, on 
his part, could only speak freely alone with her. 

‘*Oh, mother,” he said, ‘‘ it seems too terrible 
to believe. Ido not realize it yet.” 

**'You must to bear it as well as you can. 
we softens things. My boy! my poor 

But how will she bear it?’ he said, for the 
first time realizing the extent of Ethel’s misfor- 
tune. ‘I suppose they will be kind to her, and, 
of course, they must have known it all along. 
And she—mother, can it be that she knew it?” 

Mrs. Merritt glanced over Ethel’s note. 

‘She only says, ‘it is true.’ Would she not 


have spoken of the shock, had it been news to 
her? ell, Walter, she is excusable. She is 
very young, and in love. Thank God, the 


knowledge came to you before it was too late!” 

‘‘T cannot say amen,” Walter broke in, ‘‘ and 
yet it would have been very terrible, if L must 
ever know it. I have ki her, mother! Her 
hand has been in mine! What if she had been 
we ae 

e buried his head in his hands. 

‘“ Where is my Ethel?’ he cried out, presently. 
Then long, low, choking sobs rose from his 
breast. is mother understood him. The news 
had utterly obliterated his sweet ideal. The 
child of the slave might be an object of pity; 
but not his honored wife, the queen of his ador- 
ation. He had no impulse to go and seek her 
out, to comfort her sorrowing heart. It was as 
if the grave had closed upon her. <A great gulf, 
indeed, yawned between them. Even her letter 
lay untouched upon the table, and, after his 
outburst of sorrow, he rent it in fragments, It 
was not written by his Ethel. 

Mrs. Merritt scarcely knew, until she set 
about it, what a difficult and delicate task she 
had undertaken. During the process of dress- 


|ing for her necessary call at Mr. Raymond’s, 


| her feelings underwent a series of revolutions, 


| she sighed. 
| for all, that nothing is to be expec 
| compassion. 
| such imposture can scarcel 


pity, sympathy almost; then, indignation 


| against the girl who had striven to impose u 


m 
her son. The adopted parents, also, she felt 
were very much to blame. 

‘And one of them is dead, and my son has 
yet to seek his wife. Ah! it’s a strange world,” 
‘‘The girl must understand, once 
ted from his 
A creature who could assist in 

be expected to un- 
derstand a gentleman’s feelings. et, I hate to 

” 


The long black streamer flapped lazily in the 


summer breeze and there were little groups of 


Can she mean it?’ he | 


people gathering around Mr. Raymond’s house 
when i Merritt reached it. 

She pulled the bell and inquired if she might 
see Miss Raymond, seeing in the servant’s face 
as we all see such things without knowing how, 
that the news of the day was common property 
and had been well aired in the kitchen. 

Seated in a drawing-room, she awaited the 
servant’s answer, and, in the midst of a troubled 
reverie, looked up to see Ethel standing before 
her. A dull despair characterized her face and 
figure, and every motion, but her natural grace 
and courtesy remained. There was no cringing 
in her air. It said, ‘‘I have set myself apart 
from the world,” not, ‘‘The world has set me 
apart. I am degraded and the world looks 
down upon me.” It commanded a singular feel- 
ing of respect in Mrs. Merritt’s mind, and, for 
the first time, she felt the full awkwardness of 
the position in which she had placed herself. 

‘‘Will you assure your son, for me,” Ethel 
began, without hesitation, “that my adopted 

arents and myself were alike ignorant of the 
ruth when engaged a to him—that, 
whatever wrong has es one him was unin- 
tentional? He will scarcely to receive a. 
rl of respect’ and esteem that can never 
change.” 

‘* Perhap: it will be better to dispense with. 
all comm: iication,” Mrs. Merritt began, pained 


| and miser: »ly conscious that no proper = og oad 
ith her 


| fied course of action was consonant Ww 


“Any: | 
| gradation, and the presence of tha’ 


true feelings. Somehow, she felt, she ought to. 
express her compassion; but she could. scarcely 
do so without expressing, also, that the being 
before her was a creature in the depths of de- 
being was 


| one which utterly forbade such expression. 
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‘« You will be provided for, in these new cir- 
cumstances, I trust,” she faltered. 

Ethel arose. 

“Please excuse me from further conversa- 


tion, madam,” she said. ‘‘I appreciate, fully 
the kindness of your motives, but I am agitated 
and quite unable to control myself. I have no 
desire for any communication with your son 
but this—I should like him to know—I think it 
will do him good to know, that—the discovery 
has been as great a rise to me as to him.” 

Mrs. Merritt hesitated, deliberating what to 
say next, noting for the first time, the sin, 
complexion which had passed for that of a bru- 
nette—the long, almond-shaped finger-nails, in- 
tensely white at the roots, the crisp waves of 
dark hair, and wondering that they had never 
struck her before, in the same light as now, that 
they had never suggested to any one, the faint- 
est_suspicion of —" origin. 

“Tt seems so vu~. to believe, now that the 
clue is given,” she said *0 herself, and her cheek 
burned to think that her own son had caressed 
this creature of tainted blood. 

There was nothing, indeed, to be said. Mrs. 
Merritt arose, only glad to escape. Ethel 
spoke a farewell, somewhat abruptly and with 
a proud inclination of her head. 

‘Good-morning, madam.” 

**Good-morning,” Mrs. Merritt hesitated, feel- 
ing that her hesitation was an insult, and fal- 
tered out miserably: ‘‘ Miss Raymond.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
JUT IN THE WORLD. 

THREE dreadful days of desolation followed 
for Ethel. Alone in her own room, with no 
human being near, she suffered unutterable an- 

lish. Siecp wid not visit her eyelids, save a 

ew fitful moments of unconsciousness that 
came upon her suddenly, when, exhausted with 
her restless pacing, she was compelled to fall 
upon a chair or bed. Food was brought to her 
ot which she ate a few mouthfuls mechanically, 
and, all this time, no word from the lover who 
had claimed her heart’s devotion but a few 
rey days before, and this through no sin of 

ers. 

The funeral sermon was preached. The house 
was crowded to overflowing with neighbors and 
friends, and strangers, who, but for the story 
connected with the family, would never have 
entered. Ethel sat quiet, utterly emotionless to 
all outward 2) ee tee Gossips whispered 
that her black dress was not ‘‘mourning,” but 
goly one from her usual wardrobe which she 
had adopted as suited to the occasion, and the 
fact bore its significance to them. 

Mr. Raymond listened with due decorum to 
the service. There was, however, a strange 
look under his calm demeanor, which only an 
experienced eye could have unde 

r. Phillips looked anxious and gave him a 
se oc he hcg Vo a = himself, when, 
fore the o uies, he took the opportunity to 
exchange a word of greeting with tim, 
’ It was an occasion of iar embarrassment. 
A few of those good, well-meaning, obtuse per- 
sons, who fail to take in such a situation as the 
present, condoled with Ethel and Mr. Raymond 
in the ordinary fashion, and so covered the con- 
fusion of those whose curiosity had brought 
them hither, but whose good taste made them 
wish themselves away. 

It was over. The long, solemn procession de- 
parted, the clergyman, friends, neighbors and 
strangers. Among the last to linger was the 

entleman who had recently arrived in the New 

rleans steamer, who had expressed such pe- 
culiar interest in the welfare of the family. Mn 
pag the ceremony he kept his eyes fixed 
upon Ethel with a meditative gaze, and when 
the door closed on the last departure, he still re- 
mained upon the grounds, walking leisurely up 
and down through the shrubbery, switching the 
well-trimmed hedges with a light cane which he 
carried. 

To Ethel, in her new solitude, there came, out 
of that dreadful trial, a new state of mind. 

““God does not 7, me; I do not despise 
myself,” she said. ‘‘I have done no crime. He 
made me and I am His, and no different crea- 
ture than when they thronged around me be- 
cause I was Mr. Raymond’s daughter. My life 
is of little value to me without the love of m 
father, without Walter’s love, yet I still have it 
before me. I will go out into the world, out of 
his house, who has said he never wished. to see 
my face in. If death comes, well and good; 
if not, I will see what fate has yet in store for 
me. 

Then she went to her wardrobe and took 
from it a plain round hat, which she wore for 
rural walks, and the plainest shawl of her col- 


lection, put both on, and, so equipped, stopped 
for reflection. 

Nothing in that house belonged to her by 
right, yet she felt it a certain justice that she 
should not go ferth empty-handed. Support 
she would not accept, but the private purse 
which she still possessed she felt willing to take 
withher. About one hundred dollars remained. 
Her valuable jewels she left, keeping only the 
rings she wore, her engagement ring and the 
ear-rings and pendants which had been Walter 
Merritt’s gift. 

She took one last, lingering look at the wed- 
ding dress, the white vail, the beautiful pearls, 
which she should never wear now. 

“‘Oh, Walter, Walter!” she sobbed; ‘“ J could 
not have forsaken you, yet perhaps you are 
right. We have been taught that God’s will 
would keep us apart, yet it is the knowledge of 
the fact and not the fact that separates us, and 
I feel so like myself.” 

She ended with a bitter laugh and a look at 
her mirror. 

Down the stairs, out into the open air, she 
went, stopping to slip beneath the door of Mr. 
Raymond’s study the dead woman’s confession, 
sealed as she had taken it from the desk. Into 
the afternoon sunshine she passed, caring not 


who should see or heed her. 
She was past that, set a from her past 
world. Going. Where? o what? She had 


not even asked herself the question. From the 
father who was no longer a father, from the 
lover who scorned her, from the mother who 
could be nothing but a horror; that was all she 


knew. 
Leaning against the et of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s house a stranger watched her going out, 
the man who had been strolling in the shrub- 
bery for an hour or more. Ethel scarcely knew 
that she saw him. He came within her vision 
just as the old familiar trees and houses and 
glimpses of faces here and there peeping from 
the windows did. Long afterward she remem- 
bered it, his searching eyes fastened upon her, 
his very attitude, his supple fingers ing 
the gate-post. Now he was but one object in 
a t, meaningless picture. 
e sun dazzled her. The air made her dizzy. 
The ground seemed to tremble beneath her feet 
and rise and fall in undulating waves, but she 
trod them down and went on, 6n toward the 
great city. Why, she could not have told. 
he was in no reasoning mood. Her only 
thoughts away! away! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LODGING FOR THE NIGHT. 

THE sun fell in long slanting lines as Ethel 
passed into the great oe of Broadway. The 
shadow of a tall steeple kissed her feet. She 
was on the east side, but men jostled her on 
every hand. Across the way the crowds of 
gayly dressed people passed before her eyes like 
the phantoms of a am. She had walked 
weary miles. Four long hours had passed, yet 
she had gone on without a thought but the one 
with which she started, and now the night was 
coming, and, for the first time in many days 
she knew that sleep would come with the night 
if she could find a place to lay her head, an easy 
task it seemed to her. 

She forced her dulled brain to consider what 
had best be done. There were within a short 
car-ride ga 9 with whom she had supped and 
dined, at whose houses she had slept many a 
time, but the thought of renewing one of the old 
associations never once entered her mind. She 
went, by an impulse, as she had done everything 
that day, into a drug store just at hand and in- 
quired of a genteel young clerk if he could tell 
her of a plain house where she could find lodg- 
ings for the night. 

he expression of the young man’s face, gave 
this inexperienced girl some inkling of the dif- 
ficulties she had yet to encounter, it was such a 
curious mixture of surprise and incredulity and 
vague bewilderment as to herself and her object 
in asking the question. 
struck by her appearance, and, after a few 
minutes’ meditation, he asked her to take a seat 
and went up to a group of gentlemen who were 
standing by the soda fountain, which embel- 
rt a counter at the further end of the long 
store. 7 
She heard their voices conversing rapidly in 
whispers for a long time, as it seemed to her. 
At last, one, an elderly gentleman, approached 
her. He had a Mag easant countenance and 
long y beard. el looked up, and some- 
how, face made her feel at home, and took 
away a little of the pain that lay so heavy in 
her breast, so heavy that she scarcely realized 
the weight. Here was some one who did not 
know her story—that in itself was relief. 


FLEEING FROM LOVE. 


He was evidently ' 


| 


7 


ne drew a chair toward him and took a seat 
beside her. 

“My dear girl,” he said, in a kind, fatherly 
manner, “I am an old man and shall claim an 
old man’s privilege of talking freely. I under- 
stand you are inquiring for lodgings. Will you 
tell me how you come to be alone in the city 
with no one to protect you? If you will be 
frank with me, I think Ican help; you. I will 
help you.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” Ethel answered; , 
“but if you will direct me to a lodgirg-house, 
that is all the help I require,” 

The gentleman smile 

‘My poor child,” he said, “‘ what answer do 
you expect to receive at any ordinary place?” 

“‘T have money with me, about do Xie 
said Ethel, in amazement. 

A look almost like incredulity stole over the 
gentleman’s face. It seemed to Ethel as if he 
Ss cted her of playing some part. She could 
feel his eyes studying her face. 

Presently he spoke, and his grave, pleasant 
tones gave her courage to look up at him once 
more. 

““My dear young lady,” he said, ‘‘I can see 
by your appearance that your present situation 
must be one to which you are unaccustomed. 
In most cases you would be right in not ans- 
wering a stranger, but you may trust me, and 
the difficulties of finding a lodging-place will be 
very ‘great without assistance. $ any house 
to which you ought to go, they will simply close 
the door in your face.” 

This news was a blow to Ethel. Since she 
had seated herself, fatigue and drowsiness were 
fast overcoming her, and, if she were to find 
such a difficulty to-night, what would she do 
to-morrow and the next day, and in all the 
future? 

She asked the question aloud. 

“What am I to do, sir?” 

“Have you no friends in the city?’ the 
stranger asked, in return. 

Ethel hesitated, not knowing what answer t¢ 


e. 

‘No one now, I fear,” she said, mournfully. 
‘* Not one to whom I would be willing to go.” _ 

‘‘ Where are your — living, my child?’ 

Ethel thought of her parentage, and the red 
blood darkened her face. 

“*T have no parents,” she said. 

““ Where have you been living?” , 

“In New York, at—” she answered, growing 
more and more uncomfortable. 

“Go back there, at once, no matter what may 
have happened.” 

“T can aoe back,” she said, simply. 

‘* Let me take you there. Believe me it is the 
only right course. You have done’ wrong in 


leaving. ” : 

Ethel looked up in per eign 

‘‘T think not,” she said. ‘If I had it to do 
again, I should act just as I have done. But I 
can not tell a stranger about it.” 

“Ah! I think I understand,” the old gentle- 
man said, as if a new idea had struck him. 
‘Perhaps you are right. And, let me advise 
you to go at once to your legal guardians, who- 
ever they may be. I do not ask your confidence; 
but tell me if it is possible for you to reach them 
to-night?” 

“Quite impossible,” Ethel answered. 

~* Well, well!” the gentleman muttered, strok- 
ing his long beard meditatively; ‘‘ just wait a 
moment.” 

There was another neces conversation 
among the group at the er end of the store. 
Then & returned, jotting a few strokes with his 
gold pencil, upon a card. 

“Here is the address of a lady, a good soul 
who will, I think, receive you. A nice, mother- 
ly woman, my dear. You had best 
with her, 1 think.” ' 

He turned on his heel. Ethel felt by intui- 
tion, that he was disappointed in her, that, in 
some way, she had frustrated his benevolence, 
but was too bewildered and fatigued to think 
long on that or any other subject. She found 
her way to the house, the address of which was 
written on the card she still held in her hand, 
and inquired of a girl who answered her ring, 
if she might see . Bradford. 

“Certainly, Miss,” the girl answered, and 
showed her into a room which, what with closed 
shutters and the near approach of night, was so 
gloomy, that Ethel had much ado to grope her 
way to a chair. 

At last, when her eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness, she was suddenly aware of a tall 
lady in black alpaca, an exceedingly unbecom- 
ing arrangement of hair, and a huge brooch 
close at her throat, who was bowing somewhat 
stiffly, as if offended at her visitor’s inattention, 

" . Bradford.” she insinuated. 


8 
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“Exactly. And what is your business, if you | 
please?’ 
“Tam in search of a night’s lodging and will 


be much obliged if you can accommodate me.” | eyes that shone Fh . Sts deat biio || 
“You have a note of introduction?” ‘long dark last onenily, SF. iw thair erief— 
“Not exactly, madam, but the gentleman hair thatstr Ps a<¢ t* cheeks, and jet-black 
dregs! name is on this card, gave me your ad- by her vk nate little spirals and rings 
re : Shad + ~~, straw hat. 
_‘ Very singular,” said Mrs. Bradford, “very yor one ae lady we board with will take 
siogyler! Ho a : ‘¢~> . coax her. She’s a real nice lady.” 
» — madam. , . oly a night, did you say?’ asked her com- 
Thon Bhe wrt herself to make an apr sey | P? nion. 
“*T hope you cath “Wédormmon.. me, Ire @ “I might stay longer,” responded Ethel. I 


nme et. 
go or what to o. “Pr! -.0 
money—” she added, quickly. **. 
a lady can not easily get lodging * 
alone.’’ 
.. Mrs, Bradford arose with a forb’ 
sion of countenance. 

‘‘T am very sorry I have nt 
to-night,” she said, and Ethe 
her add, under her breath 
sort of interjection. 

‘““T do not care for # 


iti 4 room,” Ethel suggested. 
Saaite tahareapratenr” n-chair, here or anywhere, 


difully tired, I do not know 
what I shall do’; you will not allow me to 


um told 
at she is 


.dding expres- 
» unoccupied room 


1 thought she heard 
» ‘* The old fool!” as a 


stay.” 

f hit acai , Miss ——. Excuse me. I have 
it ie nite .2¢ name. Exceedingly sorry! But 
i ae » impossible.” 


ahaa with an air that said all entreaty was in 
“ralm. she ushered her caller to the door. 
; hel wondered if this was a specimen of 
'V. nat she was destined to meet. 
Going up to the door of a neighboring house, 
. she rung the bell, which was answered almost 
immediately. . 
“May I askif this is a boarding-house?” she 
inquired, 
‘Not for young women who come alone at 
this hour,” was the only answer, as the 
closed in her face. 
the experiment with no better success, except 
that she was treated with frigid politeness at 
some places. Several times it seemed to: her 
| shat the best thing she could do would. be to sit 


down on some curb-stone and await her fate, but | 
| much obliged to you for letting me remain, I 


still she went on. 
The idea of presenting herself at a police sta- 


_ tion, also suggested itself, but she remembered | 
a conversation she had once heard in reference | 


to the vagrants who found refuge at these re- 
. treats provided by law. If it were true, as she 
had understood, that loathsome beggars and 
wanderers upon the face of the earth were 
herded on a stone floor, without beds or seats of 


_ any kind, in a single room, she felt that she | 


would rather spend the night under the open 
sky. Af least she would wait until conveyed 
there by other will than her own. Indeed, there 
seemed to be little hope of shelter, for the gas- 
lights were already burning in the streets. The 
night had come. 

y this time, Ethel had wandered into a far 
different neighborhood. All the streets she had 
seen in her search were quite unfamiliar, for 
her only thought had been to avoid all places 


where she mig, by any possibility, meet one of | 


-her former friends. ere she walked now, 
the houses were less private in appearance, not 
fashionable nor grand in the least. 

Just as she stood, hesitating in her perfect 
ignorance, what to do next, she was suddenly 
surrounded by a crowd of shabbily-dressed 
girls, chatting, laughing, exchanging rough 
ests and walking, some in groups of three and 

‘our, some arm in arm in couples, and one or 
two made some half audible remark about her 
dress or appearance. 

An idea seized her. These girls boarded or 
made their home in some ae lace where 
money was acceptable. She looked at them as 
they passed. Some of their faces were repul- 
sive, some miserably dejected. At last she 
caught sight of one with a sweet, compassionate 
look upon it, and noticed that the companion 
who walked arm in arm with her was sobbing 
bitterly. 

She stepped up to them quickly. ‘ Will you 

lease tell me where I can find a night’s lodg- 
Pe?” she asked. ‘‘I am afraid I shall have to 
stay in the streets if you cannot, for I have 
been hunting for one several hours.” 

The sobbing girl checked her sobs and stared. 
So did the other. Ina little while Ethel found 
herself surounded by a dozen strangers, all 
gaping, curious, and humanely interested. 

‘Laws! I thought she was a lady,” she beard 
one say. 

The whom she had addressed looked at 
each other, 


“Do you think Mrs, Smith would take her?” 
asked the one whose face had first caught her 
eye. 


door | 
Again and again she tried | 


noticed as she wiped av ,- 


ce ” + 
I guess so,” answered che other, an 


oe 
Way the dror~’ + Hthel 


that she was young * 44 pretty. .ving tears, 


AVE | 


scarcely know what I shall do yet, I am in so 
much trouble.” ged 
‘*What’s the matter?” was the next question | 


—a very hard one for Ethel to answer. 
“Tts.a long story,” she answered. ‘‘I could 
scarcely tell it just now, but if you will take 


me to the lady you speak of I shall be very, | 
very thankful, and I see,” she continued as they | 
began to move on, ‘‘ that I am not the only one 
in trouble.” 

‘*Maria’s crying because she’s lost her three 
weeks’ wages,” explained the other. ‘‘ We all 
had to wait three weeks, and hers was stolen or 

” 


Maria’s tears broke out afresh at the recollec- | 
tion. 

Under the convoy of half a dozen young 
women, Ethel arrived at a house, near by, 
where a stout, a mr, i woman opened the 
door. This person looked with some surprise at 
the new arrival, and then at her escorts for ex- 
planation. 

“Tt’sa gouns, lady that was askin’ for a lodg- 
in’, Mrs. Smith,” said one of the girls. 

“What possessed you to come here, child?” | 
the woman demanded of Ethel. | 

“*T have always lived at home until now,” an- | 
swered Ethel, ‘‘and something happened which | 
made me leave, and now I want a place to 
sleep.” 
tthe more fool for you, for running away,” / 
muttered the woman, designated as Mrs. Smith. | 
‘““Well, I suppose you can stay one night. | 
Lucky you landed here, too! Got amy money?” | 

“Yes, madam,” Ethel answered, ‘‘ quite 
enough to pay my expenses, and I am very | 


have had so much trouble hunting for a place.” 

With their out-of-door garments still on, the / 
girls went crowding into a long room where a | 
meal was spread: a beef-stew, sayory enough; 
hominy and molasses, and weak tea.” It was a 
great contrast to Mr, Raymond’s elegant table 
covered with costly crystal and ina, and 
dainty viands, this plain board and coarse delf. | 
And the eaters, displaying their keen sense of 
hunger, speechlessly feeding to support life, 
suggested to Ethel some new ideas of the new | 
existence into which she had so rashly ventured. | 
Never again, thought she, to linger two hours 
over French dishes, Hel fruits, and rare 
wines, There were other things that could not 
be again, far harder for one to be denied than | 
these, but the famished wanderer did not al- | 
low herself to think further. 

In an incredibly short space of time, the 
dishes were cleared and the girls filed off to the 
room above, leaving Mrs. Smith and her servant 


ir] to scrape such small morsels as were left on 
the dishes together and stack the crockery into 
piles 


‘You'll have to take her in with you, Maria,” 
said one of the girls, addressing the one who 
had been in tears over her loss, and Ethel fol- 
lowed her up the stairs into a huge dormitory 
where some twenty beds, with dingy coverings, 
stood side by side as close as they could be set 
to admit of being entered. All these small, 
iron bedsteads, with their rough coverlids, 
stood in a long, low room with bare windows 
and floor, and no other furniture save some 
trunks, a long line of pegs and a painted window 
in the dim distance at the further end, on which 
stood a metal lamp. 

Immediately the girls commenced disrobing, | 
hanging the shawls and hats they had placed on 
the pegs at the side of the room. Others 
yawned, and several ups squatted on the 
floor, or on the trunks which were ranged along 
the wall, and commenced talking in whispers. 
Ethel fancied, and not without reason, that her 
presence was a restraint on the occupants of 
the room. She looked around timidly, not lik- 
ing to ask questions, and scarcely knowing what 


0. 

‘* You'll have to sleep with me,” said the girl 
who was called Maria. ‘There ain’t no other 
bed.” 

‘*No;” said Ethel, 
that way.” 

**Oh, we'll be very comfortable. Come now, 
if you don’t mind.” 


“T will not crowd you 


| She led Ethel into an inner apartment where- 


/ 


| did it wi 


<3 gps 
: 


—_—— 


eee 


lin was a single small bed precisely like the 


others. f - ; 

“Tl borrow the light in a few minutes,” said 
Ethel’s new-found friend. ‘Sit down on the 
bed a little while.” 

They groped their way in and sat down closé 
together. 

Ethel stretched out her hand and felt for that 
of her companion which responded readily with 
a little squeeze, Then she bent her weary fore- 
head down on the girl’s shoulder. 

‘*Maria,” said she, softly. ‘‘ Your name is 
Maria, is it not?’ 

‘* Yes, Maria Bell.” 

** How much money did you lose to-day?” 

‘“Righteen dollars.” 

**'You will let me give you that much, won’t 
you?” she asked. 

‘Let you?- Why should you? Of course I’d 
be awful glad,” stammered Maria Bell. 

**And you will be very welcome to it,” said 
Ethel. “But I thought the girls said three 
weeks’ wages? 

‘‘ That’s what we get. A dollar a day.” 

Maria, shortly after, procured a light, and 
Ethel took the money from her purse. It was 
a large oe of her small fund, but she 

lingly, trusting that Providence would 
not let her suffer for the act. 

The light was soon extinguished, and, in the 


| darkness, the two girls lay down together. The 


narrow mattress was very hard, but it answered 
as well as down to the poor tired Ethel. 

For a little while she listened to her compan- 
ion’s talk, then came utter oblivion, the dream- 


| less sleep, which is death, for the time being. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AWAKING. : 

THE sunlight of a dazzling day revealed to 
Ethel, on her first awaking, the fly-specked 
ceiling, the dusty accumulation on the window 
panes, the rows of narrow beds with their cov- 
erings tossed across them, the defaced trunks. 
Then came thoughts, remembrances, the strange 
feeling of non-existence, of having no active 
part in life, of being a creature of somé far 
away past, that was utterly blotted out, then 


| living woe. 


She lifted herself with a long sigh, to seea 
frowzy-headed woman, standing half-way down 
the room, visible through the door, with a pail 


| of water in her hand. It was the girl she re- 


membered to have seen removing the dishes the 
night before. 

‘Miss Smith says you’d better get up for 
dinner,” said the girl. 

‘* Have I slept so late?” asked Ethel. 

‘Yes, it’s nigh twelve o’clock,” was the an- 
swer. 

Twelve o’clock! And she had slept since nine 
the night before. She arose quickly. 

‘Will you please tell me where i can wash?” 
asked the now fully-awakened sleeper, ‘and 
where I am to go?” 

The girl motioned with her thumb to a door 


| which stood ajar, so indicating the answer to 


the first question, then said aloud: 

‘* By the way you came, to besure,” and went 
on her way. 

Ethel peeped into the open room. It wasa 
narrow one, a mere closet with a tank against 
the wall to receive the onippings of two hy- 
drant faucets, and, above the tank hung two 
coarse jack-towels. The accommodations struck 
Ethel as peyerenens | uncompromising, but she 
managed to refresh herself by bathing her face 
in the clear, cold water, and drying it upon her 
handkerchief, and, having finished dressing, 
opened several doors which communicated with 
other passages, found her exit at last, by the 
one she had entered the night before. 

She found a plate of dinner waiting for her 
and the mistress of the house stood at the end 


ia - long table, drying dishes with a dextrous 
| hand. 


Ethel sat down immediately and commenced 


eating. 


‘“Mrs. Smith,” said she, after having dis- 


patched a few morsels. 


The lady went on with her work, only show- 
ing attention by the direction of her eyes. 

“Will it be perfectly convenient let me 
stay here a few days?” > 

‘**T hupe I ain’t mean,” remarked Mrs. Smith, 
‘“but I should like to see a little of your money 

Ethel took out her purse with a blush, “I 
suppose I ought to have spoken of it last night,” 
she said. 

‘*No consequence,” said Mrs, Smith, some- 


what brusquely, ‘but I do get cheated some- 


times by sti rs. 
tf What do i give you, now?” asked Ethel, 
and, laying down thrice the small sum men- 


tioned, saying she would remain another day, 


at least, gave a sigh of relief. 

“'There’s something very curious about you,” 
the other ‘remarked. “I can’t enilorstand how 
you came to come here at all.” 

Ethel had tried by a few moments of reflec- 
tion, to fortify herself against all surprises in 
the form of questions. 

She answered quite calmly: 

“T am entirely friendless and through no 
fault of my own, but I can not tell you all 
about it. Iam going to get work of some kind 
as soon as I can, to support myself, and I would 
like to stay here until I find it.” 

Mrs. Smith set down the pile of dishes she 
was lifting and stared. | 

“It’s mighty funny,” she said, “ but I do be- 
lieve you, every word you say. Is your father 
living?” 

“NG.” 

“Poor girl! When did he die?” 

Ethel hesitated. The catechism was pretty 
severe and t her her very first lesson in 
deceit, for she did not mean that any one should 
ser _ —_ history. - Ss 

6 oO ime ago, 6 answered, presently. 

‘fs Mother d too?” is 

Ethel hesitated again. 

“Yes,” she said, at length, anticipating what 
might follow a true answer. 

“That is dreadful! And you’re turned away 
from home?” 

“T came here, because I had no right there.” 

* You can’t do work.” 

““T shall try teaching, I think.” 

“Yes. Yes. Teaching. Of pomare r could 
do that. I ae = know an a lot?” 

‘* Not as much as I should like to,” said Ethel. 

‘* Perhaps you'd like to see the daily papers?” 

“T should,” Ethel answered, eagerly, and 
Mrs. Smith produced one from a closet at hand. 

Ethel seized w it and went up to the room 
in which she slept, to ex its adver- 
tisement columns. 


ance, of agreeable manners, of fine of 
every religion and qualification, wanted, for 
various ions, governesses, teachers, 


women 
What 
question. She had given no meditation to the 
subject before, and now she did so, she found it 
was no easy task to decide upon an occupation. 
What could she do? It became a practical 
estion. Read, write, cipher, sew, embroider, 
pla y i the piano, sing passably, smatter 


Could she teach any or all of these? Scarcely. 
Certainly not as learned professors teach. 

A child's governess she might be. Mathe- 
matics had entered very little into her educa- 
tion, and they were necessary, she knew, in 
schools. . 

A domestic servant? She had not the 
Attend a store? Perhaps, but she would 


try teaching. 

There were two places for 
tised, and Ethel concluded 
mail, as was 
realized how 


ernesses adver- 


ence. She had now nostationery. It was one 

of a hundred things which had been hers 
without a thought. 

She put on her hat and shawl, and went out 


in search of what she wanted, taking pains to 
note carefully every landmark of the neighbor- 
hood, with which was so unfamiliar, for she 


had no wish to lose sight her safe harbor. 
ae he pe on ee she soa “I cov el 
an re procured a small supply of paper, en- 
velopes, pens, and ink. On her wa k, she 
saw things in many a shop window, that seemed 
to her eyes im tive , but the 
by i of her slender resources restrained her. 
She t only a tooth-brush, and a few yards 
of toweling, the jack-towels at Mrs, Smith’s not 
according with her sense of nicety. 

With her small parcels in her hand, she was 
ie revolving some curious thoughts, wonder- 

d if she should ever come to using the univer- 
sal jack-towels, without minding it, for she felt 
tg ab hse eee po between these 
girls and herself, won if she t not 
strike out some royal youl Seen wonder 
ing a dozen other things, when a curious sound 
struck her ear, a laugh, a hiss, a chuckle, all in 

just above her head. 

She raised her eyes with a —— motion, and 
saw what made her heart stand still, two eager 
eyes watching her. The eyes belonged to a 


FLEEING FROM LOVE. 


’ head, the head wore a yellow turban, 


from its side dangled t, golden hoops. 

in a point of time, Ethel went back to a day 
it seemed weary years ago, a day when she 
drowsed before the open window, and seen, as 
in a vision, two faces over the h , and this 
was one. She hurried on, tremb in every 
limb, of a few streets to pass now, but her 
feet could scarcely carry her. 

With an infinite sense of relief, she closed the 
door behind her, and found her way up the 
stairs, to sink upon the narsow bed, and bur 
her face in her hands, She tried to renstie 
herself that she might be mistaken, that r- 
haps, the connection between that vision of that 
spring evening, and her troubles, existed only in 
her fancy. In vain. Terrible, maddening sus- 
picions forced themselves upon her. 

At last she raised her head. It seemed as if it 
would be easy to lie still and die then of sheer 
distress, but she aroused herself. 

‘*T will do the best I can while God 
the power,” she said, and eye ny ey | 
cels, she set paper, pens, and ink on 
bureau, and standing thereat, indited two notes, 
stating her qualifications, and offering herself as 
child’s governess. Then, refcrring to the morn- 
ing’s paper, addressed them, one to Mrs. Thomp- 
son, the other to Mr. Sheridan, both of New 
York. What next? She did not mean to re- 
main idle. There was a teacher’s agency adver- 
tised. Once more she dressed herself for the 
street, but, before she ventured into it, she stood 
and shuddered, and hesitated, and, at last, tak- 
ing a new direction, and looking fearfully 
around her, walked briskly away. 

The office of the agency was in an immense 
building among a hundred others. It was a 
very strange and new experience to this girl of 
eighteen, to be wandering around alone, search- 
ing for employment, left wholly to her own de- 
vices. Her timidity almost overcame her, but 
her plans were formed, and she was determined 
that nothing should prevent her from carrying 
them out. 

She found her way up the broad stairs to 
Room No. —, and was received a smiling 
gentleman with a — deal of black eyebrow, 
and mustache and a mouth which seemed to 


‘I am ee while the tongue said 
all manner of : 
Briefly, Ethel stated her errand. She wished 


ives me 
er par- 
e shabby 


} find — Sas as ite oy or teacher, and 
erself particularly qualified for a 
child’s instructor. fi 


he knew of a number of such ase onl 
ing for a sg | lady like the one before 
‘Our fee is two dollars,” he remarked. 
“ Please fill this paper.” 
Ethel pace over the sheet before her, and 
Mr Ms her glove, raised the pen which lay 
e her. 


“Name?” ‘“ Residence?’ These simple ne 
tions were hard ones for her to answer, but, 
mechanically, she had written “Ethel Ray- 
mond!” It stared her in the face, and she dared 
= = it out, yet she had no right to it, she 


And Mrs. Smith’s residence was scarcely one 
to which one would go for a fashionable gover- 
ness, yet that she must also write. 

The other spaces recording her qualifications, 
she pies mere i ily, though _ st a han 

ew when it came setting 
down in black and white, and she was more 
modest than many would have been in her posi- 
tion. 

The last blank was to be filled with refer- 


ences, 

Ethel hesitated. 

“T have not yet procured any letters of in- 
oe or reference,” she — ¥ as 

e gentlemanly manager of the establish- 

ment bowed and smiled. 4 

“Tt will be time enough when we find you a 
situation,” he answered. 

“Do you think you have one that will suit 
me—that I can fill?” Ethel asked, eagerly. 

The business man glanced over the paper 
Ethel had inscribed with her name. 

* None at present, but we will se tie know.” 

So, obliged to be contented with t answer, 
the girl took her way down the toilsome steps, 
into the street, then to the boarding-house, im- 
mediately inditing two more notes, one to Dr. 
Phillips, one to an old gentleman who had been 
well acquainted with Mr, Raymond for years, 
and who had often taken her on his knee, given 


The gentleman smiled and nodded, as — 
him. 


her candy, and her generally, when she 
was a little child. The name of this gentleman 
was Saunders. : 


| For 
| be done, except to post these notes, which Ethel 
| concluded not to do herself, for she dreaded 


9 


— 


resented that she was now 


y some respectable name. 

Short, respectful, and to the point, were both 
these epistles, referring in no way to her former 
circumstances, merely stating her case, and re- 
q ing the favor of a note of reference. 

é present, there seemed nothing more to 


through the street again, and, deter- 


| passing 
| mined only to do so when it could not possibly 


be avoided. She placed the stamps on both 
epistles, and laid them away in the folds of her 
suuwl, uutii sne found an opportunity to ask 
some one to take them for her. : 

Maria Bell volunteéred the office, and this off 
her mind Ethel resigned herself to idleness for 
the day. It was more trying than the hardest 
work could have been, As long as there was 
something to do, she felt that she had an object 
before her. Now came the time for reflection. 
Even if she succeeded, if she earned food, cloth- 
ing and shelter by her exertions, what was to be 
the end of it all? Her dreams of happiness were 
all blighted, the old home and every tie that 
had seemed interwoven in her life, broken for- 
ever. Food and clothing and shelter, food and 
ae and a nmcne these the aim of a 

et these factory-gir oO were around 
with whom she slept at night, were satisfied 
with these. Nay! Ethel reproached herself for 
Peo ae Gams, thats, hopen, thi neea, 

ow 0: em, their hopes, their asp: 
their affections? As little as they knew of her. 

Two days in idleness except that Ethel 
contrived to. a little sewing from her room- 
mate, then by the afternoon post came three 


There was a window with a deep window- 


seat in the long, bare hall outside of the dor- 
mitory, ‘dust- i eobwebbed and desert- 
ed, and here. went to read her correspon- 


dence. 
The first she opened was from Dr. 
She did not wait to read anything but chete. 
nature, but looked at the others. The second 
was signed by Anthony Saunders, and the third 
bore an wn name, that of Garth. 
Thus ran Dr. Phillips’ note. 


OT hepret enbeetingty thal conaet bliges 

regret exceedingly tha’ ence 0 me 
to write such lines as must now emanate from my 
pen, but you have invited my opinion. I could 
acareoly, with justice to. m recommend 

oung lady who has voluntarily absented he: 

Gens ) Bes guardian's roof to the care of the y A 
The more especially as gratitude would have sug: 
gested her remaining to watch over and attend one 
who has done so much for her, and who is now in 
trouble and dangerously ill besides. 


Ethel’s cheek burned. Her form quivered 


with emotion. ’ 
‘“‘ He’s sick, and yet my place is not /by:him,” 
urmured. : 


she m' , 
Anthony Saunders had written in a different 
strain: 


“ My Dear Miss RaymMonp:— 

“ Allow an old man to offer a few words of advice, 
I think you have done rashly in leaving your pro- 
tector's roof. I am aware of the cire 
which caused your flight in some measure. I know 
that Mr. Raymond, my esteemed friend, can never 
recover the shock which has been given to his sen- 
sibilities by the anaes, of his de wife, but 
he is quito willing to provide for your sustenance 
and support, and you, not having been to blame, 
should consent to be so provided for. Itis, inmy 
opinion, the propee course, and my friend, Keos 

ch man, will be none the worse, but rather r 
for having done what he feels to be his duty. This 
much he communicated to me during his ill- 


“T would not advise you to see him, for his feel- 
ings have been greatly affected by the shock of the 


discovery, so sudd made, but you 
will atly relieve his mind by communicating 
with lawyer. 


“Do not attempt to find employment. It will be 
more difficult thie you hap? pt ber take the ad- 
vice of Yours truly, 

“ ANTHONY SAUNDERS.” 

Ethel’s eyes rained tears over these letters, 

“‘ Now for the other,” she said, with a rery 
that 


shall lose for want of recommendation., Em- 
nt will indeed be difficult to I fear.” 
third letter was a complete J and 
was inclosed in a brief note from the ? 
agency to which Bthel had applied. She read: 
“Miss RayMoxD—DEAR MapAM:— cst 
“You have been recOmmended to mé@as a suit- 
able governess for my little dau If your 


é unit t 
‘ 


: (sal 
4 ' 


‘ 


affliction will permit, I should be happy to receive 
you — my ee on Monday = iptv yablon 

*Tam a ve woman and my da cr 
been sadly ime nee os oo 

“TY hope you play well, as I would prefer she 
should.have no other teachers, 

“ Allow me to condole with you on the loss of 
your dear mamma, and believe me to be 

“Sincerely yours, 
; *“ ELMIRA GARTH.” 

Here followed the address of a house in one of 
the finest neighborhoods of the city. 

Ethel stared in amazement. 6 allusion to 
her ‘“‘dear mamma” was unaccountable. It 
was a little mystery, yet one over which Ethel 
oa ry deeply; a le mystery, yet the first 
ink of a lengthening chain which was yet to 
twine around her slowly, surely crushing her 
within its folds, dragging her she little knew 
whither. 

CHAPTER X. 
AN APPARITION IN THE FLESH, 


'* Monpay next.” And there were six days 
to wait. Six weary days to grieve in, for life 


aust be all for action now: Ethel was im- 
patient of delay, the more especially as she 
could scarcely believe that the place she was 


y offered could be already secured to 
aer. if it were not, she now knew what dit- 
ficulties she would have to encounter. She sat 
with the letter still in her hand, wonderin 
sadly if ever the great weight could be lifte 
from her heart, if she must sit in the shadow 


rung from the floor 
light that streamed 
e sat. The face 


poy ry rah had hem 
as twice seen t . 
There was ing almost grand in the 
's _— as she before Ethel, with 
hand wn back upon her hip, the other 
to her head with a careless grace. Her 
cotton dress, with great scarlet and orange 
nowers upon it, hung in statuesque folds, but 
oa was coarse and pepuioben in the ex- 
me 


Ethel held her breath, restrained the cry that 

and, with clenched hands and 

‘trembling li awaited what words would 
doors. All were closed. 


gold 


ulatto woman glanced at the 
irs above and 


ou come to your 
folks desart ye 


Come home, honey 
Ethel trembled more and more. Her face 
ante ashen whfte. Horror swept her frame and 
ugh it, an indefinable thrill. She had never 
known a mother’s love. Was it here before her 
in sucha form? And somethi 
tofies moved her. If she could surmount the 
horror, there was a home and kindred for her. 


It was only a passing thought. A like 
death shot ‘bh her then. a4 
This a mother! Then came the recollection 
‘that this‘woman, even this creature had aban- 
doned her in her infancy. If she were, indeed, 
her mother, yet had she brought a cruel destiny 
upon her, A wild defiance arose in Ethel’s 
breast. In all the wor!d she would stand alone. 


Tears that had no cooling in them to her 
eyes. Her soul was filled with ovehite heat of 


agony and wrath. 


ou say you are my mother. Have you 
proof to offer? ’ ; 
“Proof? Yes, honey. Lawyer Wilkins will 
show you. Maybe you don’ believe me. Maybe 
this heah will you.” 
She took from the bosom of her dress a pack- 
, of soiled papers, one of which she tossed to 
Eithol. Ethel nerved herself to open it and read. 
A letter without the usual form of address, be- 
ginning simply 
* Judith:—I am ready at any time to certify that 
on the 28th of June, 18—, you brought a white child 
into the world, the same who was afterward named 
Ethel, and ht or adopted by a lady from New 
York, named . Raymond. I shall be willing to 
my evidence whenever the trial shall occur, if 
r you employ will advise me at the time. 
“ Erasmus Ciinton, M.D." 


-/yelllleré followed an the umber ‘of | 41 


house in a certain street of A tine. The 
- whole thing a genuine epi a well- 


subsequently se 


FLEEING FROM LOVE 


-in the womans | ; 


It was a terrible moment to Ethel, this of the 
first confirmation of the fact that had seemed 
until now almost like a dream. 

‘*Will ye come and live with me, with your 
old mammy?” 

. Ethel gave no answer. She had no words to 
say, and, had she wished to speak, her tongue 


would have refused her utterance. She only 
moaned. 
“T am well off, now, chile. We have meat 


me off. I could get ye now, by law. But you’ 
come, won’t ye, to your old mammy?” 

A shudder crept through the girl’s frame. 
Her head eee upon her breast. This was 
the answer to her yearning for a mother’s love, 
unsatisfied all her life. is was her mother, 
this woman who had given her shame for her 
birthright. Nameless, despised, tainted with 
we slave’s blood. It seemed too terrible to be- 

eve. 

A week before, she would have said she had 
no prejudices. agai the dark-skinned race. 
Now she felt that the fact of the African blood 
was the one thing that kept her from this crea- 
ture, vile, unprincipled, coarse as she knew her 
to be. And the same blood ran in her own 


enthusiasm 


ty and hi 
had not cared to hear a good-by 
from the lips he had kissed a hundred times— 
betariy. did. yom bring this in ” 
you bring misery upon me 
she cated out. ‘' Better to have ied in my 
mother's arms. Better to have lived in slav- 


“The woman sat down on the low window-seat 
close beside her, and Ethel knew that the dark 
pr were reading her face, searchingly, in- 

‘You had.a right, to live with white folks, 
honey. Your. father was a white man, a fine 
man, too, I tell you. [loved him. He promised 
to take care of you, but he’s dead. I'd been 
a free woman then, I might have married him.” 

She ended with a gleeful laugh. 

‘‘T've a black husband now,” she added, after 
a pause. ‘It don’t come natteral to you to call 
an old colored woman mother now, does it? 
You wouldn’t like to live among us and take 
care of the young ‘uns. Wek , it’s a dreffle 


pity you're so proud-like, But I forgibs you, 
es’ call me Jude, then. That’s my name. Yel- 
low Jude. And when you wants a crus’ of 


come tome. You'll know where to find 
me. Yousaw me looking out ob de winder. If 
I moves [ll jos’ let yer know, You wouldn't 
kiss your old emey | tt 

She stood looking down a moment at the girl’s 
bowed head that p Bench lower and lower, away 
from the By of her face and the dreaded 
touch of her d. Then she had gone, as silent- 
ly as she came. 

Ethel arose and gathered her small belong- 
ngs together, put on the hat and shawl once 
more and found her way down stairs. The 
lodging hense keeper was busy in the kitchen, 
and there the frightened girl found her. She 
saw in her eyes that no unusual thing had hap- 
pened. ‘she could not bring herself to make in- 
quiries avout her visitor. The servant, too, was 
busy. lt was plain that no one knew of the 
woman’s entrance or exit. 

“ Let me settle with you now, Mrs, Smith,” 
said Ethel. ‘‘Iam going. v 

‘“ Why, you don’t say,” answered that lady in 
surprise. ‘‘ Then. you ‘ve got a place?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I believe so,” 

** Where is it?” 

“In New York,” said Ethel, again 
quickly, that the question might not be renewed. 
“ Please, say good-by to Maria for me, and the 
others.” 

“Tt seems to me I should like to see you 
ogein,” remarked Mrs. Smith, meditatively. 
**T hope you'll give us a call now and then, and 
if you should ever be out of a place, come here, 
meer or no money.” 

ank you,” said Ethel, and good-by. 


For many minutes, Ethel walked rapidly. 
little grains waiter her steps led. She foun 
herself sud: in the bustling crowd, close to 
@ wharf, and, ooking up, saw the words ‘To 


oy hag mg 
) 1) e pur- 
chased a ticket, and sat down to wait for tho 
boat. She wanted to pace up and but 
the consciousness thui strangers’ eyes were upon 
her, kept her quiet. . 


The boat bell sounded. There was a sound of 
hurrying feet, and the tramping of horses’ hoofs, 
and £thel found herself with the throng upon 
the Hudson River boat. Close to the rated soe 


| sat, looking down w the dark water dashing 


| few fleecy clouds hovere 


against the vessel’s hull, The spray sparkled in 
the summer sun. The was brightly blue, a 

here and there, and 
Ethel forgot her terror, and misery, and anxiety, 


| even her slighted love in the sensuous enjoyment 
and drink. I wanted you and she tried to bay, 


of light and air and breezy motion. 
Even the steward’s voice, shouting the name 


| of the landings, did not arouse her. Not till 


night was falling did she move from her —_ 
tion. There was one passenger upon the deck 
almost as motionless as she. A man, dark- 
browed, lithe and slender, with restless eyes 
and hard, immobile mouth. He shifted his 
sition, it is true. He read a newspaper. C) 
awned. He left his seat even, once or twice, 
or the refreshment of a = of liquor, but 
only for a few seconds, and his seat was not far 
from Ethel’s, and his restless eyes moved oftenest 
in her direction. His look was more like curi- 
osity than admiration, but. savored of both; 
and there was something deeper in it, some cal- 
culation of possibilities, an indication of some 
previous knowledge. 

Before it was quite dark, Ethel aroused her- 
self from the state of inaction, almost of stupor, 
into which she had fallen, with a vagus notion 
that something must be done. She could not 
float on thus forever, she knew; and so bestirred 
herself, found the stewardess and hired a state- 
room for the night. 

She did not notice the bronzed face that was 
close behind her during her short colloquy, 
though she caught sight of it afterward as its 
owner leaned against the railing of the deck, 
and wondered where she had seen it before, 
but could not guess. 

It was the same that had looked across the 

te-posts on the day she left her home forever. 

ive days and nights Ethel remained upon the 
vessel, touching alternately at New York and 
Albany, and, although she was not aware of the 
fact, the stranger to whom she seemed such an 
object ~ interest, nomenon nts can nanempe 
apparently very weary rs. Cy 
morning of the sixteenth day, Ethel landed at 
New York in the early dawn. She had pre- 
viously taken as much pains as was possible 
with her hair and dress, but she looked a little 
anxiously in the mirror and wondered what 
impression her appearance might make on a 


a = 

J oe che muee enwing, She rare a hand 
touched her. She quickly and encoun- 
tered the eyes of the stewardess, a shrewd-look- 
pe Pm ee speak a. ord ho pron, iain? 

wali a@ Wo you, 

Ethel looked an inquiry. 

‘Do you know the fellow who has been fol- 
lowing you around these five days?” 

‘No one has been following me around. No 
one that I have noticed. you sure that 
you are not mistaken?” 

¥ ve miss. Prag a dark-com pesare: ig 
and I was pretty sure you hadn't seen him, by 
your look, I just aed to tell you I think he 
means you some mischief, so look out. That’s 
all. I hope you'll excuse me.” 

“Excuse you! You are very kind; but I 
think you must be mistaken. I hope so. I know 


of no such person. Is he anywhere in sight, | 
| now?” 


‘* Not now, and that’s the reason I spoke.” . 
“Yes; there he is, down in the crowd, the 


| dark-haired man with the broad Panama hat.” 


She pointed, eagerly. Ethel could not dis- 
tinguish the direction her eyes lighted upon 


the stranger she had before noticed with an 
idea of having also seen him, at some previous 
time. While the stewardess still pointed, he 
moved and was lost amid the throng, and she 
was left in doubt as to who the stranger iy Ba 
be. She wondered, too, if she might trust her 
memory of the face, but, in the disturbed con- 
dition of her mind, it was impossible to decide. 

“Do gentlemen often stay many days at a 
time upon these boats?” she asked. 

“Yes, miss. It’s quite common in warmer 
weather; but, this gentleman, came opera? to 
watch Ao; Phe may make up your d to 
that. He didn’t take his eyes 0} 2 once, or 
go out of hearing, when he could-help it. He 


ain’t no beau of yours, is he?” 

“No,” said el, blushing, “a perfect 
stranger. 

With a nod she left the woman’s side, and 
went her way down the street already filled 
with early , milk and market-wagons 
and such moving objects as one sées at that 
early hour. 


She was goinc 2s s.0n asa suitable hour ar- 


rived, to thé hoiise where she had some expecta- 
tion of being received. 

Meanwhile she remembered, with a sudden 
start, the state of her wardrobe, wondered 
what had made her oblivious to real necessities 

uring those s of solitary voyaging. 2, 
listless, emotionless, outwardly, at least, she 
had drifted on, ing no care for the future 
and how much she ought to have done towar 
preparing for her new life even as her small re- 
maining means allowed! 

lt was a useless task to regret her indolence; 
however, and there was no one injured thereby 
but herself. Could it be that she was’ never to 
be part of thé world again? Could it be that 
a ranghe befor forever ~ -_ who, 4 
a fortnight before, possessed love and every ad- 
vantage of wealth. So meditating, she wan- 
dered on stopping into a baker’s restaurant for 
a light b ast and lingering in thorough- 
fares, at the shop-windows, until three or four 


hours had by, when, at last, she sought 
the mansion of : Garth, ot 
CHAPTER XL 
A NEW LIFE. 


In her altered circumstances, Ethel had a 
i r feeling of reckless indifference. Had 
the change been wrought in any ordinary way, 
it is probable there would have been some timid- 
ity in look, or action, as she stood on Mrs. 
Garth’s door-step. Now, bereft of every tie of 
relationship, of all former acquaintance, it 
seemed of little importance what course she 
pursued in any particular case, what reverses 
might ha , if, indeed, any calamity might 
now be called a reverse, yet her inbred sense of 
ropriety and her natural a taste compelled 
ri to act this new part with consummate skill. 
She was ushered in by a tall footman and 
conducted into the ev of a lady, —— 
blonde, and bewitchingly beautiful, a who 
reclined on a violet velvet sofa in graceful indo- 
lence, who smiled serenely, whose whole manner 
and attitude indicated that her mission was to 
be charming and “ let the world wag.” 
ny this is Miss Raymond,” said a silvery 
voice, 


“Sit down, dear, I’m pleased to see ‘you. 
You' take charge of my little Evy, won't 
ou! 
“Tf you are quite satisfied of my ability, 
madam,” Ethel replied, with an air of modesty, 
and por much as if she were acting a role 
high comedy. 
e next thing, she knew, was to produce 
references, but, as she had none, she remained 


‘quiet. 

“My cousin L’Estrange has recommended 
you very highly, Miss Raymond. He heard of 
you, I ieve, through some agency. Now I 
want you to teach all sorts of nice things. 
I'm afraid you'll find her dull, and do you un- 
derstand music?” 

“T understand the rudiments quite well 
enough to teach a child. Would you like to 
hear me play?” 

‘Not necessary, in the least, dear. Some 
other time. You must be so fatigued! Go re- 
fresh yourself. Call for lunch if you like and 
make intance with my daughter.” Ethel 
aoe Sous arose, arg more - per omy 

were orming her well, while , 
Garth touched a small bell which was close at 
hand and only waited for the appearance of a 
young woman at the door before ae a 
novel which had been lying in the folds of her 
dress, face down. 

bc Miriam, show Miss Raymond to her room. 
See if she wants anything, and take Evy in, 
wenn 

“ By-the-by, Miss Raymond ”—Ethel made 
another modest bow. 

‘‘ There’s a little matter I should have spoken 
about before. You know what, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Garth smiled, archly. 

“Tt is usually considered very essential in 
such matters.” 

‘‘The matter of emoluwment, I presume,” said 
Ethel, et at the girl who stood waiting at 
the door, and _ hitting an unfamiliar word, 
in deference to Mrs. Garth’s own hesitation. 
‘ Whatever is satisfactory to you will be so to 
me. 

Mrs. Garth gave a sigh of relief, as having 
done with a Godlinone piece of business, 
which had proved a great. exertion, and became 
- cl with alow f ay hieht 2 “4 
riam, a girl with a low fo eyes 
and somewhat sharp features, conducted Ethel 
to a pretty little room, fitted up as a bed-cham- 
ber, with k walnut furniture, and brocaded 
cushions and curtains. 


Ethel had just laid dside her hat and shaw], 
and stood ore the mirror combing her long 
black hair, when she heard some one 
ineffectual efforts’ to o the door, and, step- 
ping to it quickly, found there a little creature 
just tall enough to reach the lock, a girl some 
six or séven years of age, with bright blue eyes, 
coal-black hair cropped close and the daintiest 
= shapeliest of r 6 stn and tiny hands and 

eet. 

“Miss Raymond, I presume,” said this min- 
utest of creatures. ‘‘ I’ve come to make your 
acquaintance.” 

thel caught the child up in her arms with 
an impulse of delight. 

“You darling little baby,” she cried out, quite 
forgetting her role in the presence of her small 
visitor. She had expected a miniature Mrs. 
Garth, old enough for any amount of affecta- 
tion, and this -baby girl was a pleasant sur- 
prise. She sat down in a great easy-chair with 
the child in her lap and, somehow, felt her eyes 
grow moist. 

“Tm Evelina Garth, Miss Evelina Garth, and 
you are going to have entire charge of me. a 

Miss Evelina Garth scrutinized Ethel with a 
critical eye, turning her wise little head first one 
way and then the other. 

**T like you, Miss Raymond,” she said, after a 
few beer co = 4A Fema P maid 

“Thank you, dear,” sai hel, laughing. 
* And I like you.” bapa 

She kissed the child’s forehead tenderly. 

“Will SH paint me ictures and dollies, Miss 
Raymond?” said Ethel’s pupil, smiling up into 
her face, and caressing her with one tiny hand, 

“Yes, dear, and teach you to read and write, 
You'll like that, will you not?” 

a 

‘0 you like fairy-tal 

“Very much!” 

Wan ya you not like to read them your- 
self? 

‘‘ ’'d rather hear you read them.” 

Ethel smiled. 

‘But when I leave you, when you get older, 
you will have no one to read for you. And you 
will want to write letters.” 

“Yes. I would like to write letters to gentle- 
men like mamma does. ma has beautiful 
note-paper, with monograms, and she writes to 
a great many tlemen, and goes to concerts 
and operas with them; but papa is not jealous. 
He says he wants her to enjoy herself. Now, I 
wonder if he'll let me enjoy myself when I get 
to bea lady?” The child crossed her slippered feet 
and looked down meditatively. Presently her 

up. ° 

“Can you make paper-dolls, Miss Raymond? 
Cousin L’Estrange, mamma’s cousin, Mr, Oscar 

says you can.” 


LW’ 

“Did hel es, I can make them; I used to 
make them when I was a child myself.” 

“Tm so glad,” said the child, with a little 
sigh of satisfaction. ‘‘ Cousin L'Estrange said 
you could. He told us your mamma was a 
p toed lady, and you were so sorry when she 


“D our mamma’s cousin come here 
much?” asked Ethel. 

“Every day. Now let us have lunch. Do 
order currant-jelly, and spon ell 


ing to arrange her hair hasti- 
led, and found herself in a 


Against the w 
converted into a lar, 
one or two wooden 


‘‘ This is the nursery,” said Ethel’s companion. 
““My own room. And that’s the bell you ring 
when you want anything. I like to have a 
governess, and I guess I will learn to read,” 


Her half-hour’s sojourn had taught Ethel that: 


there was no director in the household, that she 
was quite at liberty to do as she chose, and the 
best step was to 
was immediately concerned inte her own hands. 
She the bell, and told the servant who 
answ' the summons to bring lunch for Miss 
Evelina and herself, mentioning the articles 


already bespoken by her small pupil, and found |. 
that m bh had done exactly weg a expected | 


of her. 

A dainty luncheon soon appeared, and was 
placed nee one of the several tables which 
were scattered irregularly about the room, and, 
sitting in the recess, the window, which 
overlooked the garden at the back of the house, 
with Evelina Garth perched in a high chair di- 


e the affairs with which she | 
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rectly opposite her, and eying her intently with 
her gr inquisitive blue eyes, Ethel partook 
of ae various viands before her, with genuine 
re 


That over, the tray was removed, and she sat 
about forming her Fes for the future. 

By syoning, she the child had arranged 
the scattered books in their proper places, and 
a few were selected and laid aside with other 
articles preparatory to a course of instruction. 

They been sitting together, the child in 
Ethel’s lap, for some minutes, when Evelina 
looked up, suddenly. 

“Tt is time to dress for dinner,” she said. 
‘We dine at five. i dresses me. can. 
have on my white muslin, and blue kid shoes. 
What will you wear?’ 

‘What, indeed?” cried Ethel, for the first 
time remembering the state of her wardrobe. 

Te ee a Sin, arc age 

ec an y - 
ing what to do in_ her cament, went to 
room to decide, The tiaok silk was well Oui 
quite the thing, perhaps, for the masquerade she 


was yeep She examined her exch: a 
which had dwindled greatly. There was a 
amall sum ini Ethel set forth to 


purchase a few linen collars. She lighted u 
a cambric morning-wrapper, and one or. two 


still, d Btless, hung in peony Me be 
ou wardro 
which was home ice fear never more hencefo 
She knew she might have had them for the 
simple asking, but the thought of claiming them 
guise, Gel nal kar pak, 3k ea 
co an her w 
her neatly braided close 


brush: and hair 
around by. Dee Ethel felt she could 
not have done if she had had her ward- 
robe to choose from, 

Ethel stood brushing hair before the 
looking with absolute pain at the 
that would i 


Ww. 
ll voice 


in a cloud of fairy-like 
muslin, adorned with blue ribbons and shoes. 


%, 
ag ay Sen her dress now. She held in 
in her d, which she seemed half afraid to 
produce, yet her face was wreathed insmiles, 
‘Mamma sends you her Coa eat, and 
wishes you—” she began, and then broke fs 
“T don’t know what mamma said, but she 
sent you something, because I wanted her to.” 
Evelina here thrust an envelope into Ethel’s 


hand. 

Ethel’s cheek burned. 

‘* And why did: you ask her?” she said. ‘ 

““ Because you looked sorry when I asked you 
what you would wear.” 

pocketed the envelope, which contained 
a fifty-dollar note, and eted her confusion 
as well, feeling somew. relieved in spite of 
her mortification as she stooped to kiss the little 
messenger. ; 

“It was very kind of your ” she 
whispered, then took the child’s hand went 
down the stairs into the room, where she had 
first met Mrs, Garth. 

That lady was refitted with cea ere silk, her 

e 


Iden coiffure znernenged in the latest fashion 
er complexion somew. more brilliant than 


” said Mrs. 
thel, amazed 
wildered, saw the man who had attracted 
her attention on the 


Albany the man 
whom the stewardess might ox might not have 
pointed out, the man who recommended her 


so oy to her patroness. There was mo re- 
cognition in his eyes. 
‘Miss Evelina is highly delighted with the 


nepn ae Hawt oe aeile at to By 
with a curi ping accent, as 
the trace tae Se De ‘T think she 
has reason. 


dinner. 


Mr. Garth was a silent, meditative man, with 
dour, 401 Sesbenin ok ttn took Gols ie 
,e much pre- 

occupied with some aitairs of his own. aie 


Be 


His smile and manner were charming when | 
he did arouse himself for a few moments. ' 
“Shall you be at home to-night, William?” 
asked Mrs. 
‘*Busi- | 


Garth. 
**T believe not,” replied her husband. 
ness to attend to. oll be here:” 

“A few friends who meppen to be in town, I 
dare say. I haven't invited any one, hut some- | 
how, they seem to find their way here!” 

* And no wonder,” said Mr. Garth. Whereat 
his wife blushed, and laughed. 

Ft ate i he said: ‘*I hope you'll have a 
e. 

so. And Miss Raymond will play 
for us. ill you not?” 
rtainly, if you wish it,” said Ethel. 

When evening came, Ethel was summoned to 
the drawing-room, there to find Mrs. Garth the 
center of a group of admirers, men of various 
ages and eppeorenes: Evelina was much no- 
ticed, fed on bon-bons, and as for Ethel, she sat 
apart, played on Mrs. Garth’s piano when de- 
so to do, sung one song on invitation, and 
was discreetly silent, and much amused by the 
scene. 

She seemed to have the power in these new 
acquaintances of putting herself away, as it 


were. 
‘Alone at night, all her anguish came back, all 
shame, and terror, and desolation, and sor- 
row, but she felt that the child’s companionship 
was one drop of true comfort in her bitter cup, 


and thanked God that even this one consolation 
was hers. 
CHAPTER XII. 
A SURPRISE. 


DurrnG one of Mrs. Garth’s numerous even- 
ing entertainments, Ethel, thinking she would 
not be missed, had wandered for a short time, 
into the conservatory, and stood, looking down 
into the heart of a great passion-flower, that 
goved like a flame, reflecting the brilliant gas- 

t, when a voice aroused her. 
‘Mrs, Garth sent me to ask you to favor the 
company with a song.” 

She raised her eyes quickly, to find Oscar 
L’Estrange standmg beside her. He did not 
leave her, and turn back at once, nor did he 
offer to escort her, but remained quite motion- 
less, and presently spoke 

te very beautiful flower!” he said. 

“Very,” replied Ethel, but she had not been 
thinking of the flower, but of her own conser- 
vai at home, and how often Walter and she 
had stolen there to stand among the blossoms, 
onreing hands and whispéring tender words. 

“You will sing for us, ymond?” 

“Certainly, if Mrs. Garth desires it,” was 
Ethel’s answer. 

- Miss Raymond, you have a beautiful voice, 
It thrills me!” 

He spoke with an intonation that made the 
speech sound a Ethel raised her eyes 
and they met his, burning with warmth and 

ion. Coldly she looked into them, They 

Saga stir her saye to wonder, Quietly she 
said: 

You are fond of music.” 

‘Music from your li Yes.” 

The governess turned to the door. 

‘* Stop!” cried Oscar L’Estrange. ‘I must 
tell you now. Ilove you! Iam not like other 
men. J do not wait to see if you can return 
my ne, before I speak. I will wait for your 


He snatched her hand and kissed it fervently. 


She pulled it from wee 
“Hush! Do not in this way. Let me 
!’ she cried wildly, excited at last, for, al- 
ough this man was so unlike her lost lover, 
something in his looks and words recalled the 
past too painfully. She hurried away, sat for 
a moment at the piano, every beating 
wildly, then summoned all the strength of her 
will — her emotions and sung the first 
melody she could recall, 
_ It happened to be the song from the ‘‘ Bohe- 
mian Girl.” 


‘* When other lips and other hearts.” 


She sung it sweetly, forgetting crerrinitg 
Pia, 2 the time being, but "the graceful flow o 
the music. At its close, she looked up, to see 
the restless blue eyes of ar L’Estrange, rest- 
less no more. ed, intent, burning. 

How had it happened? He had scarcely | 
seemed to notice how evenings had when 
he had not spoken a word to her. She knew as 
any woman knows when love is genuine, that 
his was so. One glance had revealed it genuine 
in the sense of intensity and depth. The knowl. 

ttered and ved her 


edge flatter Y ; 
e avoided him from that day, whenever it 
was possible, keeping Evelina with her on every 


FL 


‘| ing, well 


occasion, but in vain. He pursued her with 
flattering speeches, with ardent words and looks 
—at last, with gifts which Ethel utterly refused. 
As for Mrs. Garth, she knew nothing of all this, 
Wrapped in her own ae thi only of 
yety and the admiration of gentlemen frien 

she had neither eyes nor ears for others an 
would have said, she been asked, that her 
cousin L’Estrange was as much in love with her 
as the rest. 

Ethel was pleased that this should beso. She 
trusted in her own discretion and enneenes 
to convince Oscar L’Estrange, at last, that his 
suit was useless. 

Meanwhile, she was safe from bodily suffer- 
treated, and as happy as she ever 
hoped to be again, in the companionship of lit- 
tle Evelina. 

So the weeks rolled by, until the summer was 
fading and there was no change, but the change 
was soon to come. One morning a letter ar- 
rived, inviting Miss Evelina Garth to visit some 
friends who lived at a distance. 

Mrs. Garth consented readily. . 

‘Tt is extremely convenient, as it happens,” 
said'she, ‘‘for we are going on our grand ex- 
cursion this week and I want your company, so 
we'll just send Evy off.” 

The d excursion turned out to be a trip 
to an obscure ——— in New Jersey, the beau- 
ties of which had but recently been discovered, 
and made capital of, by an enterprising hotel- 
keeper, 

. Garth, immersed in business, remained 
in the city, while Mrs. Garth, eg poses by 
Ethel and escorted by her cousii L’Estrange 
betook herself to meet a gay party o. friends a 
the —— Mountain House. 

That lady’s last conquest was a young mili- 

officer, who was excessively smitten, but 
had not yet reached the point of a mad declara- 
tion, from which Mrs, Garth’s admirers usually 
subsided, owing to her judicious ment, 
into life-long friends, ready to do escort duty on 
all occasions, to heap presents upon her, to pour 
confidences into her ears— y, though not 


always. 
The party was a lively one, the gentlemen 
reponderating. There were boating, fishing, 
a eaoine, flirtation, and Ethel found herself un- 
consciously drifting with the rest, found that 
her conversation was interesting to others as in 
the days when she was Mr. Raymond’s daugh- 
ter. was but a hollow satisfaction, yet if 
served to save her from brooding over her sor- 
rows while she was surrounded by company. 
The Mountain House overlooked a utiful 
lake. Dark, tangled woods intervened, and the 
scenery was exceeding lovely. This glimpse of 
Nature in her sunny, summer mood, did much 
to raise Ethel’s spirits, which youth and health, 


EEING FROM LOVE. 


alone, had prevented from being entirely 
crushed. 


— 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE PROPOSAL. 


OnE da 
lake.” agons were filled with provisions, 


young lady, by no means destitute of charms, 
except to his 


The day as such occasions usually 
, with the usual admixture of abortive en- 
joyment and and pleasure. There was 
much laughing and joking, some sentimental 
passages een parties who were willing to 
‘make believe ” for the day, some genuine love- 
making. As for Ethel, she took refuge with a 
es who, being neither talented, youth- 
nor wealthy, was ignored by most of the 
party. She found him, however, a companion- 
able person, a lover of natural objects, and inti- 
mate with all the little grasses, ferns, wild flow- | 
ers and mosses they came across. It was long | 
after luncheon, the party were mostly walking 
in little groups or resting under the trees, the 
music and dancing had ceased and there were 
occasional remar 
otuhele ¢ i busy pointing out to 
s companion was busy ou 
her with the aid of a magnifying-glass, some 
minute differences in the fronds of two species | 
of ferns, when she saw Oscar L’Estrange ap- | 
proaching. 


, 


‘ 
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as to the lateness of the | I, 


“Mr. Ring,” he commenced saying, before he 
had fairly reached them, ‘‘as you are a bache- 
lor, and not upon escort duty, some of the ladies 
have deputed you to give orders for the car- 

‘ing i hel Ie ee longing! t Ethel 
z ughed, loo: y a 
and the little clump of ferns keted his mag- 
hifyi eines and tien re awsy. 
scar L’Estrange’s me changed. 

‘“Why have you avoided me all ie, mies 
a ln or he asked, almost fiercely, wing 
closer. 

‘‘T had no wish to be rude. Excuse me if I 
have seemed so, Mr. L’Estri mu 

He was about to reply when a gentleman 
walked up and ad them, to Ethel’s in- 
finite relief. She contrived that he should not 
leave them although he had only stopped for a 
passing word, for she thought if she could kee 
some one with them until the carriages arriv 
L/Estrange’s  Iataalet stad would be lost, at least 
for the present. 

There was now a general call to the starting- 
place, where Ethel found to her great conster- 
‘nation that some new fancy was astir in Mrs. 
Garth’s mind in relation to the home-going, for 
she offered her own vehicle with _ earnest- 
ness to a gentleman and his two daughters who 
had come in separate conveyances, and from 
different quarters, and wished to return to- 
gether, their home being distant and in quite 
- opposite direction from any of the rest of 

e party. 

‘‘And what will you do, then, Mrs, Garth?” 
cried one of the daughters. 


5c some one will take compassion u 
ms dar sy” iia oe ons indy ‘ia 
i entleman, glowing ight, 
immediately offered his services. 

Ethel’s one hope was now in the large wagon 
which stood waiting and empty, but the pepe 
was disappointed, and to her and Mr. L’ 
trange remained an old-fashioned gig. There 
was nothing to be done but to accept the situa- 


tion with the best aaah ppreinag 

The carriages drove off, one by one, their oc- 
cupants perhaps a shade less lively than in the 
morning. Ethel almost trrembled as L’Es- 
trange lifted her into his conveyance with a 
look of supreme satisfaction in his eyes. Then 


| his weep eecuer and the horse sped for a few 


moments at a quick rate through the woods, 
but, gradually, he allowed its speed to slacken. 
He was evidently re his st emotions. 
He spoke of the pleasures of the day, of the 
charming prospect, of many things; and then 
the reins dropped and the horse w leisurely 
along the wood-path. 
-_ ae you not afraid we shall be late?” asked 
el, : 
‘* He burst out almost fiercely: 
“Tt is always so. You fear to let me breathe 
in your presence. You treat me like—” 


Then he broke off, and his voice lowered to 


rich music. 
‘Miss Raymond, Ethel I will call you when 
I am all alone. el; I love you. I admire 


you. I could kneel to you. You are to mea 
queen, a goddess. There is no way I can tell 
= what you are to me. Will you give me 
eart for heart?” 
He had taken her hand. He pressed it pas- 
sionately to his breast. There was pleading in 
his eyes, in his attitude, in the touch of his 


‘ Mr. L’Estrange, I am so sorry!” Ethel fal- 


tered. 

“Sorry! Then you will not love me. You 
cast me from you! AmIa dog? Say youdo 
not mean it. y you will some time yield. [I 
will wait.” ’ 

“But you must not wait. Indeed, indeed I 
did not know this. Iam very grateful, but it is 


impossible that we should ever 


“ Impossible! Raymond, will you tell 
me why?” ! 

‘“‘ For many reasons,” answered Ethel. “ If I 
felt as you wish me to feel, I would tell you all. 
As it is, I will only say that I cannot give you 
the return your affection deserves.” 


His head fell for a few moments. Then he . 


raised it and spoke more calmly than before: 
“Listen! You are alone in this world—you 
ho should There is nothing 


a palace. 
for you but this. You will some day marry. 


Florida. You will be surrounded by admirers. 
Bivery luxury shall be laid at your feet I will 
adore you a Do not be hasty. Do 
not reject me. y should I be despised?” 
“Mr. L’Estrange.” Ethel said. ‘it is nota 


nee 


‘man beside her felt it. His eyes 


and measure. I, too, have 
marriage and 


sation to joe to know that my hand has been 
rejected, that I suffer daily for the past. We 
have all our sorrows.” , 

‘Let me heal yours! It shall be the greatest 
pleasure of my life, my darling! The coward, 
the miscreant that drew back, let me take his 
place. Whatever his motive, itis nothing to me. 

“You are—Ethel Raymond. Is not that 
enough? I ask no more. There is no . r) 

of a 


can cling to you. If you were the chi. 
a sudden terror at the 


slave I pole: ou the same!” 
fad this strange man some mysterious 
i 6 wees . 

e ad uickly: 

“* Birth, formine, fame, they are nothing to 
me. Let me take his place.” 

“You cannot do it. 

The words came from Ethel’s heart, and the 
blazed. The 
were passing a steep bank at the moment. He 
glanced toward it as if some fierce impulse fill- 
ed him, then checked the rising fire and whis- 
pered, almost abjectly: 

‘* Ethel! love me for myself!” 

“Do not be distressed, Mr. L’Estrange. Let 
us be friends. for awhile.” 

* And you will some day marry me?” 

Ho wht hid the h ly. They had 
ew e horse up savagely. ey 
been far ehind the rest, but the reached the 
hotel first of all. He gave her his hand as he 

alighted and whispered just these words: 

*T could haye been the best of friends or the 
worst of enemies. Remember! it is you who 
have chosen,” 
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Tr is you who have chosen!” 

The words rung in Ethel’s ears, They haunt- 
ed her. And those words: ‘‘The child of a 
slave.” It seemed to her they must have some 
hidden meaning. Who was this mysterious 
man who first appeared on the day of Mrs. 
Raymond’s fune who had ce ly con- 
trived that she should enter Mr. Garth’s house, 
who had fallen so hotly in love with her, who 
mow seemed to hate her with equal heat? : 

She regarded him with an almost supersti- 
tious fear. ; 

On their first day at home little Evelina came 
dancing up to Ethel, 

‘Miss Raymond,” said she, “will you please 
let me look at ‘The Book of Birds? {t's in 
French with colored plates and as big as that,” 
measuring with her little arms outstretched. 

‘After lessons, of course,” she added. 

“We'll make it a part of our lessons,” said 
Ethel, “but where shall I find the wonderful 
book?” 

‘*In the library.” 

‘* Come and show me, dear,” said Ethel. 

‘I don’t know where it is. I never saw it.” 

“Then who told you of it?’ asked the new- 
fledged governess. 

*T mustn’t tell. That’s a secret,” said the 
child. ‘“ But please get it for me. it’s 80 very 
beautiful. There's a peacock with real gilt on 
its wings!” * 

st gate ‘very much amused, went on her 


“T am afraid I shall gay ou,” said she. 
“*T had come for a book for 5 Reyeling “3 

“Come in, Miss Raymond, by all means. 
You won't interrupt me in the least,” Mr. Garth 
said, bowing politely. ; 

The library was a very desultory one. -Al- 
most without arrangement, except on some of 
the shelves where books relating to mercantile 
and commercial matters were placed. ’s 
only gute was that the book was large. She 
searched ee without success. Pres- 
ently she heard Mr, Garth leave the room, 
yawning as he went, and looked around at the 
clock to find that she had spent a useless hour 
in the library, and, taking one or two books on 
ornithology, enough, but Mustrated with 
common. cuts which she sone might please 
her pupil, she sought the c to find her for 
ne time in her experience in a very bad 

umor, 

Tt ha; ed, in the course of the next few 
days, that Ethel met Mr. Garth several times 


FLEEING FROM LOVE. 


either in the library or paris and quite alone. 
She regarded these meetings as accident, 
and they were evidently not intentional on her 
or his. To her surprise she was summoned 
to Mrs. Garth’s Magee one morning and 
found that lady with a most contemptuous look 
on her pretty features! Eve! stood 
behind her her tiny fists clenched, scowl- 
ing under her black brows at her late favorite. 
. Garth was tinned oe for 
speech, a withering one to judge by her expres- 
sion, but the child broke out first. 
“Tt’s very mean of you, Miss Raymond, to 


flirt with my pa! Such doings! Cousin 
L’Estrange told us.” 
Ethel d. She was dumb with 


However, she seated herself in a quiet manner, 


and awaited the oot Coat 
“Miss Raymond,” said Mrs. Garth, Lm, ned 
‘our engagement, I believe, was ormal 


not a 
one. There was no time " 

““ Entirely informal, Mrs. Garth,” said Ethel. 

“You will please name your price for what 
you consider a term and find quarters else- 
where.” 

Findin, rs elsewhere had a very hollow 
sound to Ethel, but she merely bowed her head. 

She felt a choking sensation in her throat as 
she looked at the little creature who had been 
so fond of her, now in arms inst her. But 
for pride, she could have shed tears. As soon 
as she could command herself to perfect calm- 
<= she spoke out: 

he certainly name no price,” she said. 
‘For aught I know, I have been well paid al- 
ready, and I will leave you this hour if you 
wish, Mrs. Garth, but is it not possible t 
ae ee 

‘Explanations are unnecessary,” interrupted 
that lady. ‘‘ Sit here by mamma, as 

From that moment el’s lips were sealed. 
There was only herself to suffer from her own 
acts, and she felt no obligation to submit to fur- 
ther insults. 

“Come, Fate!” she cried, as she bent over her 
ba . “ Let us see what will happen next!” 
at Evy should have turned against her so 
readily was a real cause of grief which sho 
could ‘not disguise from herself, but others far 
dearer had discarded her for no fault of her 
own, and this child, at least, believed herself 


ust. 
; When she was quite ready to leave, Ethel pre- 
sented herself to Mrs. Garth with her speech 


carefully ‘ 

‘‘Mrs. Garth,” she said, ‘‘I have been with 

yee but a short time, but I think you have 
ound me faithful and conscientious’ and you 
will certainly admit that I have behaved with 
great propriety toward every member of your 
amily, inclu my little pupil.’ I do not ask 
why you have ti of my service, but I dsk 
you, in justice to yourself and me, to give me a 
written letter of recommendation. tell you 
frankly it is quite nec to me and there is 
no question that I have a right to it.” 
rs. Garth shrugged her graceful shoulders. 

“T have my own opinion about that, but wait 
a few minutes,” said she. 

“« Byy, tell Miriam to fetch my writing-desk.” 

The maid brought Mrs. Garth’s desk, looki 
insolently at Ethel while she stood waiting, an 
Mrs. Garth wrote a few lines, and folded the 
sheet.on which she had written in an envelope. 

“Miriam, you may go,” she said, handing the 
girl the papier ** And, Evy, band 
this to the governess. Now for my book. 

With a well-affected yawn she took a novel 
from the — of her , whe another in- 
stant was deeply immersed in its pages. 

Ethel keted the note and looked into the 
sweet little face she had loved so well, her li 
involuntarily shaping a wistful kiss, but the 
child answered with a t and ran back to her 
seat on the sofa beside her mother. 

Once more in the streets, Ethel pondered 
what she should do. There seemed to be but 
one place to go to. That was Mrs. Smith’s 

ing-house. There the mysterious man 
whom she did not doubt had been the cause of 
her dismissal would not be likely to trace her, 
if he wished to do so. There was another she 
dreaded far more to meet, but she h that 
for a few days, she could keep within and 
escape observation. 

It was still early, and, with a sort of joy in 
her freedom, though she was unhappy and dis- 


tressed enough el walked into the great 
thoroughfare of the city, and, feeling hungry, 
entered a small restaurant and led for a 


While she waited; she took Mrs. Garth’s 
ket. Much to her astonish- 
check fell from it, causing 


meal 
note from her 
ment, a fifty-do 


half the people at the small tables near to 
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watch her open-mouthed for the next few 
minutes. 

Feeling herself to be the center on which so 
many eyes were fixed, Ethel was somewhat em- 

, but she quietly perused the paper. 

“Miss Raymonp,” it began: “I enclose what I 
consider your dues. Mr. Garth would not allow me 
to do otherwise, but I decline to endorse a person 
such as you have proved yourself. Explanations 
are, of course, unnecessary. 

“Yours, ete., 
“ ELMIRA GARTH.” 

Ethel fired with indignation, but she man- 
aged to keep her countenance under control, 
and, by the time her refreshments had arrived, 
was able to eat them with enjoyment. 

‘Mistress Fate has trouble in store for me, 1 
see,” she said bo herself, with a curious smile. 

e check must be cashed. Ethel was very 
lad to find it indorsed in Mr. Garth’s own 
and, as it was his custom to do with all the 
checks which his wife held, for the bank was 
one she knew nothing of. It happened to’be but 
a short distance from the urant, and she 
started in that direction when she had settled 
her account. 

Only two steps had she taken. Her feet were 
on the pavement and a hand came down upon 
her shoulder, a man’s hand. She trembled from 
head to foot. Her first on was to fly, any- 
where, only not to know what was coming, and 
then she turned to look. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE OLD LOVE. 


In the laring daylight, am the busy 
crowd with their rele ‘lives =n the great 
gulf fixed between them, with their mutual 
memories, with that undying love that neither 
time, change, nor wrong, nor cruelty, nor 

rejudice can eyer uproot from any human 

unless the heart itself be torn to death, 
Walter Merritt and Ethel stood face to face. 

He gave her his hand as he would have done 
in the past time, and she looked into his eyes 
and read love there as she had often read it, 
long before. 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, Ethel, do not deny me, 
do not speak now, but come with me at once 
where we can talk together. I have so much to 
— ” These were his first words. 

he drew away her hand and a back. 

“I think it is better not,” she said, hesitating- 
ly. ‘ We parted once, and there can be nothing 
—_ Pete = “ 

‘I deserve that,” he “but do 
not refuse to hear a ae 

She could not refuse. The love in his eyes 
pleaded for him. There was a theater not far 
away, where the doors were opened for a 
matinee, and thither they went together, and 

te-box. 


t they Up te observed by others. 

” whispered Walter Merritt, the mo- 
ment they were seated, for they had spoken nu 
word to each other as they hurried through the 


bustle of Broadway, ‘‘ dear Ethel, you ever 
forgive really, utterly, that I did not know 
myself at ? Ican never forgive myself. I 


can never be happy without you. Will you let 
me know where you are and what you are 


<r 
‘* Will it not be better to part just as we have 
met?” Ethel asked. 

“Will you tell me why it would be better?’ 


said her lover. 
’** Because the past is Walter, because 
because we can 


our lives must be apart, 
never forget. ef 

‘* Ethel,” said Walter, ‘‘I am ina great dif- 
ficulty, which makes it very hard for me to ex- 
se a, Some but I will be frank and you will 
orgive me i know if I hurt you unintention- 


ally. 

** You talk as if our engagement was broken, 
but you have just said that neither of us could 
forget. J do not wish to. If I had means to 
live, ready at my hand, I would ask you to come 
and share my life at once. If I knew how it 
— with you, I a or todo. I 

Ww uu. ¥ , d 
tat i ban yo yymond’s house, an’ 
you are poor, share my pove: Ethel. 
That will give me strength. Snoeud owe let 
you suffer, If you are safe, remain where you 
are until I have won my way—” 

“Poor? Walter, what do you mean?” 

*T left my father’s home some time ago.” 

“For my sake?’ , 


ee 


i Ne our sake, Ethel.” re a 

“Oh, I am so very, very sorry, , 
with the tears in her eyes. 

‘‘T shall be able to get along, Ethel.” 

“Not for that. Not for hat,” said Ethel. 
‘‘But your home was so dear to you. Your 
mother, your sisters.” ‘ 

‘‘ They were all on one side, and love and jus- 
tice on the other.” 

Ethel’s cheek burned. She understood too 
well what justice meant. The child of a slave! 
Ah, it was a very; very bitter thought. 

“Go back, Walter,” she said. ‘Go to your 
home, I entreat you. You do not know what 
the world is, yet. And as for me—believe me, 
for I mean it, every word—I would never marry 
you. All thought of that is utterly over.” 

‘* Because hate me?” 

She was silent fora moment. Then she said: 

nina Walter, I will speak the truth. Be- 
cause I love you. Because I will not link my 
life with yours. Because of the blood in m 
veins. re... Don’t look sorry for me. 
have thought of it a thousand times. It is an 
old story. I have had dreams of your ree rr 
back tome, but never once have I thought o 
yielding to your wishes. I'am set a Wal- 
ter, hoe regen fate. Iam sure you will turn 
back from the step you have taken.” 

“Never. Even if I must believe you, but I 
will never leave you until you yield. Give me 
your promise, Ethel, again.” 

‘* Tt is useless to ask me. I will not.” 

He looked at her despairingly and sighed. 

“*God knows, it ‘is ridiculous for me to ask a 
promise of you when I do not yet know how I 
—_ live myself, but it would give me such 


tf are you working?” 
‘“Yes—no—not at present. I left a very 
raaseas, place to-day but hope soon to get 
‘* A governess?” 
“ce Yes, ” 
‘“ Poor Ethel !” 
“What are you going to do?” 
“Oh, there are a hundred things.” 
‘Yes?’ said Ethel, doubtfully. 
“Surely an able-bodied yo man with a 
decent education need not starve in New York?” 
pose not. Some of your father’s friends 
will help you to a situation.” 
1. I will not: publish our disa 
home is sacred to me although I have 
left it. ‘Surely, friends are not need Where 
are you going ”’ 

Ethel hesitated a moment, then gave him her 
address. This episode in her life was so sweet 
she could not forbear to prolong it, though it 
must be but.a few days. Forever after, life 
would be bearable, she thought, knowing that 
Walter loved her despite her birth, despite the 
shame which was no fault of hers. 

“You will let me see you sometimes, Ethel?” 
Walter asked. 

‘“We will meet once again, if you like. Per- 
haps more, but you must believe what I have 
said. Do not that I shall be so weak and 


wicked as to consent to be your wife. That is. 


over, forever.” 

Ww was silent; contented with her prom- 
ise, for a time. They talked a little of other 
re of the past and of the future, and then 
Ethel remembered her check. There was bare- 
ly time to draw it that day, and she explained 
her wishes to Walter. Of her difficulties she 
said nothing, of her past troubles or those she 
still anticipated. 

They went together to the bank, and Walter 
watched her as she signed her name. Her 
cheek burned. It was very dreadful to see it 
there, ‘‘ Ethel Raymond,” just as in the old 
days, and know that she had no right to it. 

There was some question about Mr. Garth’s 
signature, but, after a careful examination, the 
eee ae ——— that a was — 

or he gave a of ‘‘ photographic” glance a’ 
Ethel and handed her . roll of small notes, at 
the same time mamclnany asking her address. 

She looked at Walter piteously and then 
stammered out the number and street of Mrs. 
Smith’s lodgings, and the young man jotted 
down a few cil marks upon a card- 
calendar which hung against the wall. 

Again in the street, the lovers bade each 
other farewell, and Ethel went alone to the 
1 -house she had never intended to enter 
again, The girls were not yet at home. Mrs. 
Smith well to see her and talk 
with her while the preparations for supper 
were on. 


When evening came and the girls, going 
up to the long dormitory, found Fithel’ ere, 
there was a flutter of pleasure. Maria Bell put 
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both arms around her neck and kissed her with 
tears of absolute delight, and Ethel was ve 
grateful for the affection she showed, thoug 
she could scarcely understand it upon so short 
an acquaintance. The fact was that her act of 


kindness in replacing the lost moriey had made | 
a@ great impression on the girl’s mind, for she | 


measured Ethel’s generosity by her own pov- 
erty, while Ethel, unused to poverty and new 
to its lessons, had considered her pitt but a trifle. 
In the midst of their talk el was sum- 
moned to the empty room, there to meet. Walter 
Merritt. He begged her to walk and talk with 
him in the open air, and she gladly consented. 
She was not afraid to leave the house under 
cover of the darkness. His words of love were 
very sweet. It was very sweet to know that 
she had. not changed in his d except to 
grow dearer, it was very sweet to know that he 
was quite i to give up all the world 
for her, and, as long as he asked no answer 
from her, Ethel his words eagerly, 
ily, a sweet draft, but not dangerous to her, 
she felt. She had been without comfort so long, 
she could not push the cup from her at once, 
So an hour passed, two, and they hastened to 
the lodgings. Stopping at the door, Walter 
t he might come again, and Ethel 
h paren Bs py “Yes,” when the door 
‘was open aman stepped out, a man ele- 
gantly dressed and smoking acigar. Hestepped 
with a start, and the light from a street- 
lamp fell upon the features of Oscar L’Es- 


He flung his cigar into the street, doffed his 
hat, and bowed profoundly. 

‘“‘T called with the purpose of meeting Miss 
Reymend,! he said. apepecitully 

thel, taken aback by this sudden appearance, 
knew what answer to make. The feel- 
pe fe yg abe y Ba M4 med 

r was ng upon her, an exp 
a si the ene she said: 
fect. freedom before this gentleman, if your 
message is important. Perhaps it is from Mire. 
Garth.” 

‘‘T am not come from any one,” he said, 
speaking quickly. ‘I will see you again at a 
more convenient time,” 

‘“‘There can scarcely be a more convenient 
time, Mr. L’ ,’ said Ethel. ‘“‘I am so 
situated that I shall not be able to receive call- 
ers, and may change my residence at any mo- 
ment.” 

“IT will speak before this gentleman,” said 
Sen L’Estrange, impetuously, with a scowl at 

ter. , 
‘“‘T offer you honorable i here. I 
c offer, this supplication, what you 
choose to call it, in the street, on the door P 
now, for the last time—not for the last time t 
= will hear me again—for the second time. 
am a gentleman, you know. I have landsand 
fortune. I can make you rich and honored. 
Do not answer hastil y. 

“Tam so ou have said this here,” said 
eer} “but will answer ra eke 

‘“Not now, ! pra said Oscar nge, 
very earnestly. “Think of it. 
after consideration. I will leave you now.” 

“Stop!” cried Ethel, but he was gone. 

Ethel rung the bell hastily. 

“ Let us say good-night quickly, Walter,” she 
said, ‘for it is very late,” and in a moment’s 
time he had snatched a kiss from her lips. 

Maria Bell and the others were all sleeping 
quietly and Ethel lay long awake pee 

rf , 
a 


you may with per- 


over the events of the day. Happy, puzzl 
Ganlied she sunk at last into dreams ami 
chaos 0! 


light when me aes sae viotelligt Megan ie 
ting something a unintelligible whi 
enorved itself inte these words: 

‘* There’s a nigger wants to see you now,” 

It was Mrs, ith’s voice and she was evi- 
dent bling. . Something must have ha; 
wean displease her, Ethel thought, but she 
was too much troubled by the dread of the com- 
ing interview to give much attention to any- 
thing else. 

“‘ May she come up here?” she asked hastily, 
putting on her dress. _ 

‘Everybody to his taste,” said Mrs. ae 
ae her way down stairs, and presently 
heard the dreaded step. 

Yellow Jude entered and seated herself w 
one of the beds in the outer room where E 
had to meet her. 


“ ly gal’s mighty fine-looking gal!” said the 


woman, el, who shivered from head 
to foot er her glance, 

‘*Got a word for poor old Jude, this mornin’?”’ 
said she. 


| behind him, then sw: 

excited feelings. It was broad day- | groan. 
_. Almost as suddenly as if they pad Spreng 

from the earth, a crowd gathered aro’ i 


_ Ethel only sat and stared, a cold horror creep- 


ing over her. 

‘Jude’s mi hty poor this morning. Ain’t 
you got somnetiria for her?’ asked the mulatto 
woman, 

All the color had forsaken Ethel’s face. With 
trembling fingers she searched for her pocket- 
book producing the first note she touched, 
thrust it into By yellow, outstretched hands 
and then cove her face. ‘In a moment she 
heard dey! footsteps, the shuffling sound of 
loose-heeled slippers, and found herself alone. 

“T must never see Walter again,” she said. 

**Oh, this is so terrible, so terrible! Dol owe 
that creature a daughter’s duty?’ 

A few ling sobs and she grew calm 

Resolution was gathering in her breast. 

Still, oh, so still! she sat, then rose up with 
her teeth set, her mouth fixed and 

Her trunk, which had been sent the night be- 
fore, stood in the tittle room where she and 
Maria Bell had slept together. The card with 
“KE, Raymond” printed upon it was still tacked 
to the outside, She tore it into tiniest frag- 
ments, which she laid on the bureau. Then she 
poueet ie pocket-book and the Mg ody her 
dresses, destroying every paper she found, in a 
like manner, She wrote on a blank card the 
name, Ellen Wade, and placed it in her pocket- 


That done she went down into the kitchen and 
told Mrs. Smith that she was going away, 
stooped and thrust the Sragants oF paper in 
the stove grate, watching them as the con- 
sumed them to ashes, 

Mrs. Smith made no protestations this time, 
and, with the simple direction that her trunk 
should be given to any one who called for it, 
Ethel left. At dusk she stood outside the door 
again, but did not enter. There was a stout 
man with her who came in and took the trunk, 
giving unintelligible answers to the one or two 
questions that were asked him. 

When he and his burden were safely outside,. 
Ethel thrust a paper into his hand and fled. 

She did not see the form that followed pth a 
woman’s, crouching, bending, walking r 
when she walked faster and. more slowly as her 
oa ter legged Maggs 2 and 
out, throug! ding un a ery 
Ethel Seepueeres tito a tall buildinze, @ grea’ 
rambling brick dwelling, blackened by age and 
weather without, filthy within, where a dozen 
families herded. Then the shawled figure halt- 
ed, drawing a huge breath and glancing curi- 
ously about her. 

“Pears to me ole colonel’s | ee ee got 
mighty poor lodgings now,” she muttered. 

“* Somebody’s yd ea me for dis scamper. 
Lord save us! I’se most gone dead for want of 
And et to put on the slipper she had 

off, Yellow Jude wrapped her 
shawl about her and hurried back the way she 
come, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AN ATTACK. 


Ir was only the next night, after Hthel left. 
Mrs. Smith’s that Walter Merritt inquired for 
her there in vain, and was walking through the 
streets in a downcast mood, when, as he passed. 


' through a dark alley-way or narrow lane, a blow 
fell upon him from ind, a murderous blow 
| with a heavy cudgel, but it failed to prostrate 


him. He stagge Ca, Strand, reeling, out of 
the shadows into a wider thoroughfare, with a. 
confused consciousness of some one following 
ooned and fell with a heavy 


‘* Drunk!” said some one. 
“No, poor fellow! he is hurt,” said another, 
who, as he bent above the injured ma: i dev 
bo © 


_ed in the lamp-li ht that shone upon 


features of Oscar 


| “He was agitated. He trembled, Several of 
= men standing by, looked at him in much 


surprise, : 
P “Is he dead?” he asked at last, with a shud- 
er. 
sas else answered in a confident tone: 
0. 
There were a hundred ye ge made, but. 
Oscar L’Estrange touched the policeman who 


“No o 


dressed. ‘Of course the case will be reported 


if it proves serious.” ; 
‘* But to-night we may remove him to a place 


FLEEING FROM LOVE. 


a 
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wt 


of safety. There is my card, if you find it 


a cab was found, and 

oved to a plain hotel, 

where he lay all night in a deep stupor from 

the effects of his injury. 

ue ee y~ morning came he had a a 
everish flushes were creep up 

neck and cheeks, 


CHAPTER XVIL 


ELLEN WADE. 


THERE is no royal road to fortune. A trade 
or profession, anything, in fact, that is worth 
the doing must be reached by hard work and 
perseverance. Amateur productions are never 

uite perfect, quite wor ike, and m 
ade found her needle a yor? Hoar depen- 
dence. Braiding, embroide itting, bead- 
work, which had pleased Ethel Raymond’s 
friends were not liked so well by criti- 
cal shopmen. However, Ethel, now known 
by the few people in the rambling tene- 
ment house who had any curiosity about 
her, as Ellen Wade, persevered, living for 
a long time on the money she still left, 
earning a little engposegg Ai | spending it in 
materials for new work. Vaguely wondering 
sometimes what the end of it would be. 

Knowing nothing of the watch that Yellow 
Jude had kept = her, the girl whom we must 
now call Ellen Wade, felt satisfied that she was 
entirely cut off from all who had known her by 
her former name, Her lover, the woman she 
or are to = jragget re Seog yoy iss 
lodging-house, 2 © people of her 
life, knew nothing, as she believed, of the sew- 
ing girl in the floor he'l bed-room. 

© time came when her money was at its 
last ebb, and she had no hopes of more, but be- 
fore that, two incidents happened which may 
be mentioned in passing. © first was the re- 
appearanco of Oscar L’ upon the scene, 
a very short roa ce, for, frightened and 
troubled, Ellon dismissed him with words 
beeen brought an angry fire to his eye and 
chee 

The other incident was tho death of Mr. Ray- 
mond, It was scarcely a shock to the girl who 
had once thought herself his daughter, for he 
had long been dead to her, but when she read 
the notice, she yearned to know if he had re- 
membered her or wished to see her in his last 
hours, and, one evening, she went to the Ray- 
mond mansion, 

She was admitted by a servant, and 
asked to see the housekeeper, who had been in 
Mr. Raymond’s service for several years. The 
housekee, recognized her after a doubtful 
look or two, from her, Ethel learned that, 
to the last, Mr. Raymond had refused to hear 
his wife or her adopted daughter mentioned. 
She also learned that he had never written a 
will to replace the old one, which he had for- 
mally destroyed, after his wife's funeral. The 
money and estates had therefore passed to some 
distant relatives, who were willling to listen to 
Ethel’s claims, if presented, and grant her a 
reasonable amount, reasonable in the housg- 
keeper’s shrewd opinion, meaning very small, 
Ethel went back to her lonely room saddened to 
the heart’s core. 

It had actually come to starvation with Ellen 
Wade. Her fear of meeting on one hand or an- 
other, either Walter Merritt, Oscar L’ 
or Yellow J ude, had prevented her from seeking 
many positions which she might have filled. 

She was, perhars, no worse off than hundreds 

irls in this city would be to-day if left to 
own resources, but it had come to an 
Oy purse, no employment and the last crust, 
y_ to sit still and die,” thought Ethel; ‘I 
wonder how starvation feels. have never 
tried that.” 

Just as this mrp crossed her, came a knock 
at her door, and she opened it to see a fresh- 
ooking young woman standing there. In an- 
other moment she Maria Bell. 

‘“Why, it’s Miss Raymond,” said she, in great 


surprise. 

“Hush!” said Ethel, involuntarily, taking her 
‘by the hand and drawing her in. 

**T must be in the wrong room,” said Maria 
Bell, ‘‘but I’m so glad to see you. Whatever 
possessed you to go away from Miss Smith’s 
without saying good-by?” 
ae have a Pee er ms, reasons I do not 

to of, an ve bo gg oy name. 
‘They me Ellen Wado here. vi ask a 
ou?” said Ethel. 


promise of 
“Yes, in ,” said Maria, ‘‘a hundred if you 


th 
a 


“Then call me Ellen Wade. It is as much 


my name as the other. You like me a little, 


a 

‘* Yes, I do.” . 

‘‘T am sure you would not want to see me in 
trouble,” continued Wade. ‘Please for- 
get that you ever heard of Ethel Raymond. If 
you ever speak of me, call me by my new 
name 


“T swear never to tell any one, never to let 
any one know that I ever heard your other 
name,” said Maria Bell, quickly, and before 
Ellen could prevent her, she had bound herself 
to keep her promise, by an oath. The oath 
shockod her listener, for it seemed more solemn 
than the occasion called for, but it relieved her 
at the same time. 

“And now,” said Maria Bell, “T'll tell you 
why I came. I’m living out. I an’t at Miss 
Smith’s any more, and I don’t work at the fac- 
tory. I’m living at Mr. Sheridan’s. He’s an 
old gentleman. ere’s no one in the house now 
but me and the cook and the coachman. The 
coachman’s mother lives down around here and 
he said that Miss Ellen Wade would be glad of 
the place—oh, I forgot to tell you, the nurse 
went away. Sho said it was too tiresome, and 


Mr. Sheridan is always sick. He has to have 
you want the place?” 
ected to do to-day.” 
‘*Good gracious!” said 
occurred to Ellen Wade. Pov was such a 
ether to Mr. Sheridan’s house, and the first 


some one to nurse him and wait on him. Do 
‘Yes,” said Ethel. ‘It will be better than 

starving. That’s what I e 
a Bell, “‘ but you 

haven’t sold your dresses yet.” 

To tell the truth, such a thought had never 
new experience, she did not know its resources. 
In a few minutes they were on the way to- 

3 
Maria Bell did was to drag her companion 
into the kitchen and insist on her eating a 


hearty lunch. 
That over, the two went up-stairs together, to 
a large front room over the darkened and close- 


ly-shut parlors, and Maria Bell knocked softly 
at the door. 
arr in,” called a sweet voice, and they en- 


An old man sat in an invalid’s luxurious chair. 
He had a beautiful head covered with piled locks 
of silvery whiteness, a high forehead, a face 
with delicate and faultless features, and an ex- 
eeeeton in his deep gray eyes and gentle mouth 

£ would have nm angelic but for an under- 
current of ae. His form seemed emaciated, 
his delicate ds were as thin as it was possi- 
ble for those of any human being to be. 

Briefly; this man became Ellen Wade’s em- 
ployer, and her life went on in a quiet way. 

re was no one else in the house, as M 
Bell had said, but the cook, the coachman who 
was also an assistant-nurse, and the maid of all 
work herself, and Ethel waited on Mr. Sheridan 
all day, and slept within call at night, never 
leaving the house except for an occasional walk 
for her health, when the man-servant, John 
Sumner, came in to take her place. 

Her position was by no means a sinecure, yet 

Ellen to love the work. 
Mr. Sheridan was a man to inspire reverential 
love. Amiable and gentle in character, his 
mind was stored with rich and varied knowl- 
edge, and his heart with interest in the world 
from which he was totally cut off by his sad 
condition. 

He had no relations, being an only child and 
a bachelor and haying outlived, in his extreme 
old age, the ee | last of his name and blood. 
He had, he told Ellen, only one or two acquaint- 
ances in this city, which was not his native 
place, and the doctor, who came daily, was their 
only caller. 

hen the man-seryant brought up the daily 
paper one morning, Ellen was somewhat startled 
a, seeing her former name among the personals. 

@ paragraph which caught her eyes was the 
following: 

“If Miss Ethel Raymond will communicate with 
Frazer Dodge, Attorney-at-law, she will hear of 
something to her advantage, Call, or send address 
immediately, if possible, to No. — —— St., N. Y.” 

Below it was another equally significant: 

“* $10,—If Judith (colored), formerly of St. Au 
tine, Fla., will call on le Dodan, AE ovney ar. 
law, No, — —— St., she will Lear of something to 
her advantage. Any one giving information of Ser 
whereabouts will receive the sum of ten dollars.” 

These two advertisements startled Ellen, and 
set her to Sinking. It was more than probable 
it seemed to, her, that the heirs of Mr. I ymond 


was unaltered. She was safe from every one 
who knew her now. Safe from the temptation 
of Walter Merritt’s love. ' It was impossible for 
any one to discover her whereabouts, and she 
hesitated to leave her retirement without good 


cause. 

She went to Mr. Sheridan’s room canye 
the paper with her. She told him her w "4 
story, without hesitation, and asked his advice. 
The tears were in the old man’s eyes when she 
had finished. 


**Poor girl! girl!” hesaid. ‘I think you 
have been right in acting as you have. Do not 
I will have the 


do violence fee 
matter secretly tnefuired into so that you ma 


not a unless you wish, and, meanwhile, 
am rich. I want tot to stay with me while I 
live, but you will provided for when I die, 
I have no relations, and no icular hobby. 
I cannot leave my money in hands than 
yours, I am sure.” 

Ellen Wade hid her face in her handkerchief. 

‘‘Get me pen and ink, child,” Mr, Sheridan 
said. ‘I will write my will now, and send for 
my lawyer this afternoon. I shall die no sooner 
for that.” ' 

Ellen brought a writing-desk and sat beside 
him writing the words which ran as follows, 
and were addressed to his lawyer: 


“I wish to leave all my belongings to my nurse, 
known as Ellen Wade, with the exception of one 
hundred dollars apiece to whatever servants may 
be employed in my house st the time of ry meg 
and five thousand dollars to good Dr. Walren. 


Please bring the papers for my signature as soon 
as pores for I teel the hand of death upon me, 
aD 

** Now,” 


wish to have this matter settled.”’ 

said Mr. Sheridan ,_ “post 
this letter immediately. If, as I , some 
one is ce ers el you to make restitution for 
the wrongs t you have suffered, some one 
who knew you in your childhood, I mean, you 
will then obli to appear, but can keep 
your name, and independent, whether you 
choose to marry or not.” 

Ellen felt sure that he had hit upon the reaJ 
truth, some one who had known the man who | 
would 1 havo made Yellow Jude his wife had he 
been able, rought in, or perhaps allow 
her claims to certain Property. It mattered lit- 
tle toher. Nothing could come of it but money 
and she was sure 0 money now, so she need not 
look forward to an impoverished old age. 

She had just stamped the letter, carried it in 
to the kitchen to Maria Bell, and told her to see 
that John Sumner it immediately, and 
returned to Mr. Sheridan’s room, when the 
street-door bell sounded through the house. 

It was Doctor Walren who entered, as he ex- 
pore but cage one else ranan te hws b- ex- 

one whose ce -omen 

her whenever bw had seen him. Her heart 

; still, her frame shivered from head to 
‘oot. : 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A CASE OF POISONING. 


THE person who entered immediately after 
Or. Walren, was no other than Oscar L’Es- 
trange, while he held the hand of the doctor. 

‘‘So this is little Oscar,” said Mr. Sheridan, 
who was still looking at*him with a serious air. 
“T knew you at once by your resemblance to 
your father.” 

“T thought you would not object ‘to my com- 
ing in, unannounced,” said Oscar L’ in 
the silvery voice so familiar to the ears of the 
former Ethel Raymond. | 

They shook hands together in a friendly fashion, 
the man who sesmed to Ellen Wade a haunting 
evil spirit, and the one who meant to be her 
benefactor. Just as Oscar L’Estrange was 
taking a seat, his eyes fell upon the nurse, who 
stood by the invalid’s chair, and his surprise if 
me Had’ any her courted to agitate you?” 

‘Has anything oc you 
asked Dr. Wala of his patient. 

“*Nothing but what I have long ad 
said, Mr. Sheridan. “My time is ¢ , doc- 
tor. 

This with a gentle sigh. 

By es een ere ae 
still looking very ve, a and n 
book trom his pocket and wrote off a prescrip- 


tion. 
“Have this—” he be; addressing Ellen 
ade, and then interru: himself. 
“Stay! 


beet ran ‘ptawien* Sue wise 


were hunting her up so as to settle whatev r | myself and bring it in 

claims she might choose to whe sae Big at the | is this? you are not well yourself, Miss Wade.” 
same time, half-formed fan floa’ through “Tam not ill,” said = had a 
her brain, im tions of what it be. very slight cold,” she added, such 
the subject of Mr. Raymond’s money her mind | to be the case. 


16 


a 


“Let me see your tongue,” said the doctor. 

‘‘Ah! a little feverish, a very little. Pulse 
high. Yes; must not neglect your own health 
if you wish to be a good nurse.” 

edoctor disappeared. Ellen walked to the 

window. She was hoping to deceive Oscar 
L’Esti 
that she 
under 
leasant way to Mr. Sheridan, of some past 
ime of which she knew nothing when Oscar 
had been the old man’s pet. So he continued 
until the doctor returned. . 

ig 4 yu excuse Se Ee gentle- 
m ave a very sho e to spare 
said’ Dr, Walren, He took two small white 
elven from his pocket and went toward 

en, 


‘« These powders are somewhat similar in ap 
pearance,” said he, ‘ though they are differently 
marked. You must. be careful not to confound 
them. } 

‘‘ Both for Mr. Sheridan?” asked Ellen. 

“No,” said the doctor, ‘‘this is for you,” and 
he unwrapped one of the packages showing 
smaller ones inclosed. ‘‘To be taken on the 
tongue. One every hour, until the symptoms 
subside. But these are for Mr. Sheridan,” 

“‘T shall be very careful,” said Ellen, at the 
same time opening the glass door of a small 
cabinet which stood against the wall. ‘See, 
doctor, my own I will put here on the lower 
shelf, and this among the other medicines on 
the second shelf.” . 

As she ke the three men looked up, each 
watching her action, She turned the key in 
the cabinet with a slight laugh, as if to reassure 
Doctor Walren, who took his departure, saying, 
on the door, “If there should be 


with his 
the sligh symptom of fever, send me word 
at once. If not, continue with the present med- 


icine until. morning. Then give one of the 
powders in half a glass of water after breakfast. 
And—that is all, at present.” 

He left, Osear L’Estrange, who had not 
changed his position, arose a moment or two 
after. 


ter. 

“T will not 
he said, ‘“ But you will let me come 

‘Come often, if I am here to receive you,” 
said Mr. Sheridan, and shook hands kindly 
with the qouns man, who left with a slight bow 
to Ellen Wade. ; 

An hour or two later, i lawyer who Pad 
been, summoned, appeared. ro w 
him a young man, who ap sided Bis of ture 
to the will as witness and then de A 
neighbor was summoned assecond witness. The 
‘document was duly seaied and signed and de- 

ited in the lawyer’s pocket and finally in 


Mr. Sheridan continued feeble, but there 
were no alarming symptoms of any increasing 
disease, and not the least fever. About eight 
o'clock the next morning Ellen Wade called 
Maria Bell to the kitchen door. 

“Maria,” said she, ‘‘if you will freshen the 
room re Mr. Sheridan is still asleep, I shall 
be able to give him his breakfast when | return 
from my walk. It is late, but I really need a 


“T will,” said Maria, sod, Ss broom, 

dust-pan, followed Ellen to the room. 

Ellen threw open the windows and looked out 

a moment, then turned the key in the cabinet 

where the medicines were kept and was about 

to it into her pocket, but thought better of 
it and let it remain. 

‘There will be no need of opening the cabi- 
net,” said she. ‘It is perfectly clean and in 
order.” 

The day was exceedingly pleasant, but Ellen 
did joy it. There was an undefined 


weary you, my dear old friend,” 


in?” 


have been merely the effects of seeing Oscar 
L’Estrange. It seemed to her like a fearful 
resentiment. She did not walk long or far. 
W hen she returned the room looked bright and 
cheerful. She took one of ‘the powders the doc- 
tor had given her, several of which she had 


taken through 2 night, and it seemed to re-| 


lieve eeling of suffocation which 
had troubled her more or less for two days. 
She then the invalid’s breakfast, set it 
parle aah Seema rer age os him to his ag 
some} of the morning paper 
him while he _ : 
The table was taken away ani Ellen went to 
the cabinet, took the first of the powders left for 
Mr, Sheridan, which she found were numbered 


in lead il, from one to six, emptied it intoa 
water, and stirred it wiiges onaly 
id drank it and leaned back in his 


as to her identity. Sofar, she knew | 
kept her voice and countenance | 
rfect control. He was talking in a) 


not 
weight of trouble hepaing over her. It might | te 


SS eee 


| While Ellen Wade still held glass and spoon 
in her hand the doctor was announced, 
“Tam an hour earlier than usual,” was his 


fir.$ remark, then his eye fell on the glass in — 


Ellen’s hand, 
mB is not Mr. Sheridan’s medicine?’ he 
asked. 
“Yes,” said Ellen, looking neryously at the 
cabinet. ‘‘I am sure ] made no mistake. My 
own is almost gone.” 
‘ “But,” said Dr, Walren, ‘the color—” then 
e sto 


upon his face, holding the glass in his hand and 
| scraping the red iment carefully together 
with the spoon. 


“T have been thinking a t deal about 
that remark you made the other day, doctor,” 
said Mr. Sheridan, evidently repressing an ex- 
pression of pain as was his wont, ‘‘ about want 
of syrpethy., 

“Yes, yes,” said Dr. Walren, ‘if we could 
only see into one another’s hearts, perhaps we 
should find there was no such great difference 
between the worst and the best of us. Circum- 
stance has made many a villain.” 

‘Perhaps in the next life,” the invalid, 
slowly and painfully. Then there came into 
his eyes a strange, intense, far-away look, a 
blue-white hue stole over his pallid skin, He 
cried out suddenly, in quite a different voice: 

“Oh, Lord, receive my spirit!” and then with 
some gasping, half-uttered sounds flung his 
quivering arms aloft and fell to the floor dead. 

The sound of the heavy fall brought Maria 
Bell and John Sumner to the door, just as Ellen 
Wade and the doctor were lifting the prostrate 
form, a living man no more forever. 

Ellen bent above the still, white face, trem- 
bling in ey, limb, Dr. Walren was trem- 
bling, too. His teeth were clenched, his mouth 
stern and hard. He turned to John Sumner 
and whispered something in his ear, then to 
Sal eck Bell, who was sobbing and wringing her 


“Go you to this address,” he said, taking pen- 
cil and paper from his pocket-book and hastily 
inditing a few words. ‘ Ask if Dr. Brown is 
at home. If not, leave word for him to come 
nition Warle still stood looking, staring at th 

en ) , staring e 
still, white face, with eyes for nothing else. The 
doctor set the glass with the dull-red sediment 
in it upon the mantel-shelf, laid the spoon across. 
looked fixedly at the dead man whom they 

laced in his invalid-chair again, adjusting it 
orizontally so as to form a , then walked 
up and down, up and down in his creaking 
boots, waiting for the return of his messengers. 

They came, ther, bringing with them a 
man who walked up to the invalid-chair at 
once and lifted the pulseless hands in his, and 
another who stood against the closed door, look- 
ing on, grim and attentive. 

‘Past all recovery,” said the strange doctor, 
ee. 

Dr. Walren fixed his eyes on Ellen Wade and 
turned to the other stranger. 

“ Arrest this woman in the name of the law 
for the murder of Willis Sheridan. I saw the 
deed done with my own eyes,” he said. 

The man stared‘as if he doubted his own ears. 
Ellen Wade turned upon Dr. Walren with a 
face as corpse-like as the face of Willis Sheri- 
dan, her eyes growing larger and larger, stead- 
ied at last, in a stony stare. Maria Bell caught 
Fi ohn ba ced inca Tee to hentia vehement- 

crying ow er sobs; 
ff It couldn’t be her fault.’ »She never did it!” 

Just then came a knock, and cook, who 
had but recently come to the place, said timidly 
to the stranger at the door: 

“Please, sir, there’s two strangers waiting 
roe ao and then: ‘Is there aught the mat- 


r 
“Matter enough,” said the man. Then two 
other strangers entered. 

“We've stepped round to see what's up,” said 
the first as he walked in. 

This,” said Dr. Walren. ‘I will tell you 
now, what I am ready to testify hereafter. Mr. 
Sheridan has been an invalid for years, and I 
was his attendant ey ra Yesterday his 
peo were somewhat unpromising. I or- 

ered him a simple harmless prescription that 
could not hurt a child, saw it made up with my 
own eyes. To-day I find his faithful nurse giv- 
ing him a deadly poison. 

‘ Doctor,” gasped Ellen Wade, finding breath 
at Jast, “46 was in the pajer you gave me. 
You saw me place it in the cabinet, I have 
not removed it since until this morning.” 

Dr. Walren stalked to the cabinet, picked up 


) 0 ackage which still lay in its place among 
| the 


ittles, also the one on the shelf below, 


and stood with a puzzled expression | 


| which still had one small powder in it, then 
| took a folding leather-case from his pocket, 
| from a compartment of which he drew two 


papers. 

He tmnfolded the five remaining powders, on 
the wrapper of which were directions in his 
own handwriting, showing only a white and 
glistening substance, then the one remaining 
one in the package that had been placed upon 
the lower shelf, exactly similar in appearance. 

“You see, gentlemen,” said Dr. Walren, 
“there is no shadow of doubt left, no possibili- 
| ty of any mistake. The color of this substance 

in the glass is unlike the prescription even, 
ne oe ae this corner, J ge wi show 
prescriptio corresponding mine, I came 
immmedinter from his shop.” __ 

That. night Ellen Wade slept in a prison-cell, 
indicted for the murder of Willis Sheridan by 
means of a deadly poison. ‘ Terro Prussia? 
Potassium,” as the physician’s evidence gave it. 

The summing up was as follows: Ellen Wade, 
nurse to the murdered man, had received from 
the hands of his physician a harmless drug and 
had administered poison, being caught in the 
act by said physician, who Mephece on the day 
of the poisoning to arrive at the house earlier 
than was his custom. 

Of the other inmates of the house, no one had. 
entered the apartment where the medicines were 
kept with the exception of Maria Bell; who had 
spent half an hour there by direction of the 

risoner, while said prisoner was absent from 
a house, som Sse a om Aamcag oF _ 

n at market ordering provisions, an e 
cook busy in the kitchen. 

It seemed that no outsider could have tam- 
pered with the medicines, as the apartment 
where they were had only three doors of com- 
munication, one into the sleeping apartment of 
the invalid, one into that of Ellen Wade, and 
the other, habitually locked on the inside ati 
night, into the outer hall. 

e prisoner alone of those interested knew 
of the will, executed impromptu the day 
vious, and by which she principally benafited. 
Ellen Wade gave no account of her previous 
life or antecedents, simply saying that she had. 
earned her sae Ey sewing before her presenti 
situation was offe to her through the means: 
of John Sumner, who had only known her by 
hearsay. 

A certain Oscar L’Estrange who had visited 
at the house of the deceased the day before his 
death and, as it happened, at the same time as 
the doctor, had met her, previously in the em- 
pigyment of a relative, from whose service she: 

been dismissed under circumstances which. 
Bigg ea AS ogg: bag pred character. “s 

s m ous case poisoning was pu 
lished far and wide in the daily papers. The 
trial could not take place for three months. 

As in all other cases of poisoning, but two 
verdicts were ble; murder in the first de- 


gree or not guilty. 
CHAPTER XIX. 
A DISCOVERY. 


HotLow murmurs, gurgling, surging sounds 
as of rushing torrents, mysterious, unmeaning 
whispers, formed themselves, at last, into human. 
| Voices ore gon an animated conversation, 
‘and Walter “Merritt opened his eyes on a plain, 
a ‘apes ry room, shed ge | eno 

but with t unmistakable air of artic 
"thrown together for convenience, without refer- 


/ence to any individual taste, which belongs to. 
hotels and lodging-houses in general. 


His mind was quite clear. He remembered 
everything up to the time of his fall. After 
| that was a eo blank. By the fire sat two 
people with a table between them, g on 
on and onions, interspersed with draughts: 

of aromatic and steaming coffee, a man of the: 
darkest hue of the African race, and a woman. 
ry, known in these pages as Yellow Jude, 

e 


atter was in high lee, narra a story” 
| of her past life. Walter Merritt heard without. 


_ heeding her words, intent on other thoughts, 
until a familiar name caught his ear. With 2 
sudden intuition he let his eyelids fall, turned. 
his face to the pillow and listened eagerly. 

“Ethel Raymond,” said the woman, “‘ dat ar’s 
de name, I'll tell you howI got such a. 
mighty good chance: 

“You see our ole massa, Colonel Montijeo, he 
was mighty og and stuck-up-like as he got 
good reason to be, and his son Carlos he went. 
_ and fell in love wid some 0’ de white trash 
| what lives in dem dar low streets, down at St. 

Augustine, mighty pooty gal, too, but Lor’! 
wasn’t ole colonel. mad about it! . 
“Well. he says, says he, ‘if my son, born ob 


Oe ee ee re Se er ee eee 
” 


fot 


dis mighty fine ole Spanish blood, if my son 
done gone marry sech low trash,’ sez he, ‘he 
shall never darken my doors again,’ says he. 

“Carlos he was mighty proud too, and when 
he hears that he sez, sez he, ‘I won’t be turned 
out twice,’ sez he, ‘and I'll marry her ef I like,’ 
so off he goes and they didn’t done hear nothing 
about him for a year’n more. 

‘* Ole colonel he went about lookin’ like he was 
goin’ to die, but‘he nebber said nothin’ to nobody, 
so migh roud! you see. 

“Well’s I was sayin’, bout de end ob a year 
I was a-settin’ in my place and ef der warn’t a 
mighty big storm outside I’se done talkin. Den 
«dere comes a knock at de door, rat-tat-tat, jess 
like dat, and I hears a voice sayin’: ‘ Jude, you 
Jude.’ Thinks I, that’s Simon for shure. 

‘““Well, ’nother minute, in comes colonel’s 
darter-in law. Didn’t hardly know her at fuss, 
an’ she sets down front my fire and sez she, 
Jude, Pm a-dyin’.’ Well, ef I warn’t obfusti- 
cated! She done got a little baby in her lap, 
right in its bar’ skin. 

** She was dressed worse’n any nigger, a long 
sight. 

** Well, she don’ died right thar an’ she don’ 
tell me dat de colonel’s son, Carlos, he was done 
gone dead, too, and, sez she, ‘ Jude,’ says she, 

take my baby to ole colonel,’ says she, ‘an’ tell 
him dat ar’s his gran’chile.’ I was mighty 
*fraid ob ole colonel for fear what he might do 
when I done tell him. 

““T was a-thinkin’ bout dat ar when Jim he 
comes to see me. Jim was my ole man ’bout 
oa ar times, but Lor! I didn’t think bery much 
0’ him. 

‘* Says I, ‘dat ar’s ole colonel’s darter-in-law,’ 
and golly! how he shivered. But after a while, 
says he, ‘ Jude, I know a lady what would give 
millions o’ money for dat ar infant.’ 

“Tt seems dar was a lady stayin’ down dar 
for her healf, an’ she’d done gone pizened her 
baby, by accident, and was mighty anxious to 
get another—rich Norvern lady, name o’ Ray- 
mond, as I was a-tellin’ you. 

‘* Well, Jim, he put me up to goin’ dar. He 
was to have half the money, you see, to go up 
Norff wid. 

““T went to dat ar lady an’I tole her dat ar 
chile was an orphelin and hadn’t no father nor 
no mother; I tole her dat its mover had don’ 
gone ask me to get some good lady to take care 
of it, and I tell’d what the expenses of the fu- 
neral wasn’t paid, and what a lot o’ trouble dat 
ar chile had guv me, and she forked ’bout a 
bushel o’ money.” 

‘* Bushel!” said the black man, derisively. 

‘Yes, bout a bushel. Jim he got the moss of 
it, but I tell you, I lived mighty fine for a while; 

dcamel’s hair shawls, and silk dresses, and 
oll sorts ob fine em All dose ar niggers 
bowed down to me and handed me about’s if I 
was white as ehalk. 

“T was moss scared to deff, dough, when I 
was a-comin’ away from dat ar white lady’s, 
Mrs. Raymond’s. I see Massa Doctor. 
to me like he might go an’ tell ole colonel I'd 
stole a a: » 

‘*Eh! How did Massa Doctor know anything 
about dat ar chile? You're stuffin’ me, Jude, 
said Jude’s companion. 

‘*No, I an’t neither. I done forgot to tell you 
the best part ob my story. 

** You see, whenever any of us nigger wenches 
we got a chile, old colonel he was always mighty 
pleased an’ he always gives us a mighty fine 
present, so I thinks to myself dat [ might as 
well has dat ar present, too, so I got Jim to put 
ole colonel’s darter-in-law in de woodshed, an’ 
T sends my Pedro down dar to put his back 
agin’ the door. Den I goes to bed, and takes 
ole colonel’s grand-darter ‘long o’ me, an’ I 
sonds for ole colonel an’ de doctor. - 

‘“* Reg’lar massa doctor, he warn’t dar, but dar 
was a doctor visitin’ ole colonel, an’ dey boff 
comes down, an’ de ole colonel shows his teeth 
‘aY look mighty pleasant, an’ de strange massa 
doctor, he says: 

““*She’s a strong one,’ says he, an’ he looks 
pone d s’prised when he sees my littlest, but 
ole colonel he didn’t know’ny better. Thought 
it warmine, sure, sartain. Solgotmy present.” 

‘‘ Laws! but you were smart, Jude!” said the 
man. ‘But how did that turn out about de 
doctor?” 

‘*Oh, yes, as I was about to say,” continued 
Jude, ‘‘massa doctor didn’t say nothin’, not a 
word, and I didn’t say nothin’ neither, but one 


day sees him, and says he: 
“Your chile’s gettin’ "long mighty fine,’ says 
he, ‘ Jude.’ : ; 

‘Says I, ‘Mighty glad to hear dat, massa 


doctor,’ says I. 


*Peared 
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** Sing’lar!’ says he, ‘mighty sing’lar!’ . 

‘* He didn’t say what, but I knew well enough 
he was_ thinkin’ mighty sing’lar white lady 
should ’dopt nigger Jude’s chile. 

“Soon as we got free, I went to massa doc- 


“Says I—Jim tole me what to say.” 

“T thought Jim went up Norf wid dat ar 
bushel 0’ money,” interrupted the man. 

“Well, he did,” said Jude, ‘‘but he come 
down again. Can’t you let me talk? Says I: 

“** Massa doctor, ‘pears like my chile w 
colonel sold to dat ar Norvern lady, Mrs. Ray- 
mon’,’says I. ‘Pears like she muss be purty 
big. ’Pears like I’d joy to see her again,’ 

**?Pears like you might,’ says he. 

“ Says I: 

**<Does you think I might git her back? 

‘Says he: 

** “No doubt.’ 

**So says I: 

*** Massa doctor, couldn’t you gib me a stiff- 
cat dat she war mine?’ 

‘Yas,’ says he, and he takes his paper out 
and writes me dis yere stiffcat,” and Yellow 
Jude took a paper from the bosom of her dress, 

‘** What’s dat fur?” asked her companion. 

‘**Tsn’t I jess goin’ to tell yer?” said Jude. 

“T wanted ter git some money out o’ some- 
body, so I comed Norff. Jim was a-goin’ to 
bring me, but Lor’! Jim an’t no sort of a man. 
I don’t think much ob him, nohow.” 

** He’s all talk, an’ no cider!” 

“Yah! yah! yah!” laughed both in chorus. 

“ Well,” said the woman, ‘‘dat ar Mrs. Ray- 
mond, she buyed me off a great many times. 
She was scared ob her husband. Mighty pomp- 
ous man! her husband war. Bress your soul 
and body! He didn’t know dat chile warn’t 
his’n. But soon as dat ar Mrs. Raymond, she 
done gone dead, de gemman said he didn’t want 
nuttin to do with nigger wench’s daughter. 

‘““T’se been scootin’ round scarin’ her eber 
since, and now she’s gone, flowed—whar’, I 
don’t know more’n Simon.” ; 

With these words Yellow Jude turned and 
looked fixedly at the bed. 

“Dat gemman is jess about well,” said she. 
* Tell go de color of him’s skin.” 

Walter Merritt turned his head with an in- 
voluntary sound, half sigh, half groan. 

He opened his eyes slowly, determining to 
feign unconsciousness, if that were possible ; 
but the woman’s quick glance, her gesture to 
her companion, which caused him to remove 
the remains of the supper with neatness and 
dispatch, proved that she could not be deceived. 

** Massa L’Estrange will be glad to hear dat 
you’s well,” said Yellow Jude. ‘‘He takes a 
mighty heap of interest in you.” _ 

** And who is Mr. L’Estrange?’ asked Walter. 

**Suvern gemman ob distinction,” was the an- 
swer, ‘‘what picked you up when somebody 
done gone knocked you down in the streets. 
He tole me very particular you wasn’t to be at 
noexpense. He’s paid the doctor and the hotel- 


keeper. All you got ter do is to get along out 
ob here soon’s you're well.” 
CHAPTER XX. 


WALTER MERRITT FINDS EMPLOYMENT. 

To find Ethel was Walter Merritt’s first wish 
—to tell her the news that he had learned! 
How this was to be accomplished he had no 
idea; but he had firm faith in the theory that 
“strong desire amounts to prophecy,” and 
meant to bring his desire to in some way. 

The facts that Yellow Jude had narrated 
could of course be substantiated in some way; 
but as yet he had only hearsay evidence from a 
source which would scarcely command cre- 
dence. It would be of no use to publish such 
information, and until he had found Ethel and 
confirmed the truth of the story he determined 
not to return to his friends unless driven by ac- 
tual want. 

He laughed at the idea of starvation for a few 
days, even though he had discovered that all his 
money but a little loose change had been stolen 
or lost from his pockets. It was not long before 
the case grew serious. The fact that he was not 
worth his salt, unaided, or, at least, that there 
was no available way for ‘him to earn it, was 
very humiliating, yet none the less a fact. 

Respectable bankers, -goods merchants, 
employers of ~ kinds, had hundreds of young 
men at hand choose from, young men who 
could ‘‘ read, write and cipher ” quite as well as 
Walter Merritt, and who had ides recom- 
mendations and, dreadful word—e ence. 

Difficulties onl spurred him on for a while; 
but, when his funds had diminished a little 


more, he found that an insufficient breakfast 


tole | 
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and & few hours’ trudging scarcely fit a man 
for displaying skill either of muscle or mind. 

He foresaw that he must return home, where, 
as he had no present intention of marrying, he 
would be well received and looked forward to a 
complete reconciliation, when the true story of 
Ethel’s birth should be known. He liked to 
think how eager his mother and sisters would 
be to offer her reparation. 

Having mentally declared himself incapable 
of any useful thing, which, however, was far 
from being the case, he had determined to re- 
turn home and make the humiliating confession, 
anu thén set to work, in earnest, with his fa- 
ther’s assistance and acquired practical educa- 
tion. 

Having arrived at this wise conclusion, he 
spent his last remaining currency in a miserable 
restaurant for a cup of execrable coffee and a 
stale roll, and was about to de for the pa- 
ternal mansion when a paper, lying upon a table 
near by, caught his eye. 

He picked it up, and the advertisement which 
first attracted his attention was the one el 
had noticed referring to herself. The one below 
it carried its full significance to him, and he was 
overjoyed with the idea that he might havea 
double piece of good news to impart, 

He made his way with haste to the office of 
Frazer Dodge, and inquired for that gentleman 
of a young colored man who opened the door of 
the outer office. He was shown to a small inner 
room immediately, and confronted the lawyer, 
who was a small man with an immense quan- 
tity of white forehead, a very spare quantity of 
wiry hair streaked with gray, and two small, 
dancing eyes, with an incredible depth of power 
and meaning in them. 

‘*T have come,” said Walter Merritt, ‘‘in re- 
ference to your advertisement of this morning. 
Iam acquainted with both the parties adver- 
tised for.” 

The young colored man before mentioned laid 
down the pen with which he was writing at a 
desk. Walter glanced at him as if he supposed 
poarirs er would dismiss him. Mr. Dodge said, 
smilingly: . 

“‘T will call you in a few minutes, Pedro;” 
when he took his papers to a desk in the outer 
room and fell to work. ‘‘ You have come from 
Miss Montijeo, probably known to you by the 
name of Raymond?” 

Walter handed Lawyer Dodge his card, which 
the other pocketed, having first glanced at it. 

‘‘No, sir; I have come to bring what ma 
eas valuable Pret iri. pt pra Nely 

ve no means of ju g. 6 supposed 
be of African descent?” - 

“No, sir,” said Lawyer Dodge, ‘‘ we had dis- 
covered her to be the granddaughter of Col. 
Alvaraez Montijeo, now living in St. Au ine, 
and anxious to receive her. She will be an 
heiress. But our advertisement has been in 
nearly a week.” 

** And no answer?” 

“No answer; and as yet no clue to either 


t will tell you my story,” said Walter, ‘‘ as 
briefly asI can. I was en d to Miss Ethel 
Raymond, and we were about to be married, 
when the news burst upon us that she was the 
child of a woman named Judith.” 

‘““ Yellow Jude. Yes,” said the lawyer, nod- 


“ Yes, yes. So much we know,” said Lawyer 
Dodge. *‘ 

‘« After the first shock of the discovery,” con-. 
tinued Walter, ‘‘I found that my feelings to- 
ward her were unchanged. I—I quarreled with 
my relatives on her account—for I determined 
that I ia marry her, 8 os — have Bie 
in spite of everything. y father was eq 
pacman tet that I should not; so we parted. ; 
met her, by accident, shortly after; found that 
she had been at work, was out of one place look- 
ing for another. Meanwhile, being unable to 
ra care of myself, I could not help her. She 
suddenly disappeared; and, just at that time, I 
received a blow on the head that left me uncon- 
scious for some time. And now comes my in- 
formation, whatever it may be worth. I was, 
nursed by a woman called Yellow Jude, at a 
small hotel called the Orleans House, and the 
woman was hired for the purpose by a gentle- 
meh cece ee 2 

‘ ie asked er Dodge. 

* Yes. y do ask? 

“A mere coincidence, perhaps; but that is 
the name of the widow Colonel Montijeo mar- 
ried. This woman gave you information?” 
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*“*Unconsciously. She thought me asleep, and 


related the whole story of the deception.” 


“One question, please,” said the lawyer, | 


drawing a note-book from his pocket. ‘‘ Where 
did first meet Miss Raymond?” 


Dut 
tside of a restaurant in 


sc street. She 
was going to the house of a Mrs. Smith.” Wal- 
ter Merritt added the address. ‘‘ We went to- 


gether to the S—— Bank, where she drew a 
check.” 

‘*Mr. Merritt,” said the lawyer, ‘‘I tell you 
f , I fear there is some curious deviltry at 
work in this affair. I see you are interested. 
You are intelligent; of fine, unobtrusive appear- 
ance—is there an 
your services? e fact that Miss Raymond 
and the colored woman have not appeared 
means something, and something serious. Yel- 
low Jude would come any distance merely for 
the ten dollars reward alone. She’s a mercenary 
unreasoning creature. There’s some deeper mind 
than hers at work. Young Pedro,” indicating 
the young mulatto in the other room, ‘‘is her 
son, who witnessed the transaction between her 
and ‘ White Jim ’—the burial of Isabella Monti- 
jeo. A fine young fellow. And now, what dea 
you say to my proposition?” 

“‘T accept it with thanks; and will enter into 
any work ron pe me with all my heart and 
soul,” replied W alter. 2 

“Come home with me and talk it over,” said 
Lawyer Dodge. ‘I am just going to lunch.” 

Walter Merritt went home with the lawyer, 
as invited, and became an inmate of his house 
while prosecuting the search for the lost Ethel. 
He imparted all the facts that had transpired— 
giving Lawyer Dodge his fullest confidence. 

he short interview with Oscar L’Estrange, the 
remarks that Mrs. Smith had made, when he 
inquired for Ethel at her lodging-house—grumb- 
lings in reference to Yellow Jude, whom she 
designated as “ niggers.” 

His first task was to search through the books 
of teachers’ agencies, and other places where 
employment was found. They discovered the 
fact that Oscar L’Estrange had procured Ethel 
her first situation; at Mrs. Garth’s, they ascer- 
tained the fact that she had remained in that 
situation for over two months, the date agreeing 
exactly with the time of Walter’s meeting with 
her. er name was registered at the bank, in 
connection with Mr. Garth’s check, the young 
man who had received it having preserved a 
memorandum of the affair, and remembering 
Walter Merritt perfectly. There all clue sud- 
denly ceased. 


Meanwhile the advertisements remained un- | 
answered. Walter’s inquiries at the hotel had | 


elicited nothing except that the man whom he 


had seen with Yellow Jude was sometimes em- | 


promise that he 


loyed there as a porter, and a 
i Lavy s office when he 


should be sent to er Dodge 
next presented himself. 

It happened that Walter, on one of his expe- 
ditions, came across this man. He had taken 
certain hints from Frazer Dodge, and did not at 
once betray his motive. It was evident that he 
had been warned against betraying Yellow 
Jude’s whereabouts; but a little money worked 
a change in the man’s whole manner, and, with 
many meaning nods and mysterious whispers, 
he imparted the desired knowledge. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
YELLOW JUDE SURPRISED, 
IN a hin 


apidated shanty, banked in by high | 


brick. walls, Yellow Jude sat in a smail, low 
room, from the walls of which the plastering 


and paper had fallen together, leaving immense | 
The whole place was an | 


spaces of bare laths. 
epitome of squalor, from the greasy, ragged 
carpet and the stove with its pipe thrust through 
a broken pane of the window, to the smoke- 
blacked ceiling. 

A mahogany table, bereft of one leaf and 


bolstered against the wall to its proper balance, | 
was spread with a score of greasy cards, over | 


which the yellow-turbaned head nodded saga- 
ciously, and opposite the mistress of the apart- 
ment sat a fat and smiling negress. 


‘Ye see, Jude,” said this woman,” I dreamt | 


that I was a-standing on a telegraph-pole 
a-shouting, so I jes’ thought I'd come and ask 
you what that was fur. Maybe it might be fur 
a lucky number, that’s what I was a-thinking. 
*Bout time some money came in. Pears to me 
it don’t do nothin’ but go out, and what to do 
*bout brekfuss for my ole man and me to-mor- 
row I don’t know. I can’t go griddle-cakes 
*thout squinches, nohow. I do love squinch pre- 
sarbes.” 

“You know you owe me a quarter now,” said 
Yellow Jude, looking up as she paused in some 


y 
| real or pretended calculation on the cards be- 


possibility of my procuring | 


fore her, and just then came a sharp rap at the 
rattling door. 

With a dextrous hand the mulatto woman 
swept the cards into her lap under the apron she 
wore, and the negress rose. 

“T'll drop in again ’fore I g to bed,” said 
she. ‘‘I’s got some ironin’ to do yet,” and so 
eaxing besa bal py away. 

s she stepped out two persons ae i 
Mr. Frazer Podge and Walter Merritt. The 
latter remained standing by the door, the former 
sat down on one of the broken-seated cane 
| chairs, with an air of ease and familiarity as- 
tonishing to behold. 

‘**Good-evening, madam,” said he, at the same 


| time handing her a package of tobacco, wrapped | 


in shining tin-foil. 

Her crafty face broke into a smile and she 
eagerly snatched at the proffered gift. 

‘Dunno dese gemmen, though,” said she. 

‘Oh, yes,” said Lawyer Dodge. 
this gentleman remembers his nurse at the Or- 
leans House. I think he wants to give Phe 
something handsome for being so careful of 

im. 
“ Might 
Jude. op was keerful ob his health. Awful 
skeered all the time for fear he’d ketch cold and 
hab a collapse, too.” 


‘““We'd like to know where Mr. L’Estrange | 


lives, Jude,” said Lawyer Dodge. 

Yellow Jude’s face became an utter blank in 
an instant. 

Neber heard ob no gemman ob dat name,” 
she said. 

“The gentleman who was so kind to Mr. 
Merrit,” said Mr. Dodge. 

“Oh, him. Dat was a gemman name ob 
Brown, I think. Can’t say for sartin. I don’t 
know whar he done gone to.” 


The eee dropped the eae for the time 
being, and said, looking meditatively at the 
stove: 


‘How do you like living up North, Jude?” 

‘Mighty well, sah.” 

‘““Where were you brought up?” 

‘On de plantation of Colonel Pedro Aharaez 
Montijeo, in St. Augustine, State of Florida, 
My andfather, he was an African prince.” 

7 Fideed !’ said thelawyer. ‘‘ Did you leave 
many of your children in the south?” 

‘Only Araminta Eulalie. She went to Ala- 
bama. She could dress ladies’ hair beautiful. 
Smartest girl you eber see’d. Rest on ’em all 
scattered up North. There was one ob mine 
*dopted by white folks in her infanticide, Ethel 
Raymond they called her. You see her old 
| mammy was a slabe and I wanted her to ’joy 
the precious pribileges ob liberty.” 

‘“Now, Jude,” interrupted Mr. Dodge, “you 
know you invented that story to get out of 
/ trouble with Colonel Montijeo. He’s very anx- 
| ious to find his granddaughter now.” 
| ‘Eh, what’s that?’ asked Yellow Jude, ap- 
/ parently startled into a paroxysm of fear. 
| “He's quite willing to reward any one who 
| knows where she is.” 

“T don’t,” said the woman. ‘‘ Wish I did! 
| But she ain’t here. Didn’t I have a doctor’s stif- 
ficat? Ain’t I got it now?’ 

‘“Yes,” said Lawyer Dodge. ‘‘We know 

that, but you know that wasn’t legal. You 
| might get into trouble by that, you know. Such 
| things are not allowed in the North. Suppose 
some one had seen Miss Bella come to your cabin 
to die? 

Yellow Jude's teeth fairly rattled. Her eyes 
rolled fearfully. 

““Dey didn’t,” she said, under her breath. 
Nobody, ’thout it was a sperrit.” 

‘“Suppose they had seen you and Jim bury 
her in the slave’s lot?’ 

‘““What’ll they do to me? It ain’t true,” said 
the woman. 

“Now, Jude, don’t commit yourself,” said 
the lawyer. ‘You might as well own up. 
| There’s more to be got by owning up than by 
denying it.” 

Then he opened the door which looked out on 
the platform of a rickety flight of steps, which 
led to the yard below, and gave a little whistle. 

Pedro appeared. 

** Now tell Jude what you remember about 
| Isabela Montijeo,” said the lawyer. 

The effect o 
was not exactly what any one present antici- 
pated. She sat down again on the chair from 


on her knees and burst into a 

hearty laugh. 
y Lor’, now,” said she, as soon as she could 
“if that ain’t my Pedro Montijeo. Wal, 


prolonged and 


Phe s 
| if he ain't a reg’lar gentleman I’d like to know. 


E. 


| to that interesting enorme pee mt for the 
‘“At least | 


glad to hear dat!” said Yellow | 
| straggled across Se. paren accompanied 


| Mos? as good &s white folks. You went and 


| told on your ole mammy, did yer? Who'd ’a’ 

beri ca you knowed so much?” 

| “How d’ye do, mother?” said Pedro. ‘‘ You 
see the old col was | for his son when 
the plantation hands broke up long after you 
left and I thought it was right 4 let him know. 
He didn’t blame you. He knew you didn’t mean 
any harm, or, anyway, all he wants is to find 
the daughter. ere is she, mother?” 


dum-book, took from another aoe a folded 
| sheet of parchment, with the gold pen 
| which hung from his watch-chain, inscri a 

confession of Yellow Jude’s perfidy, couched in 
the plainest terms, which he for the edifi- 
cation of the assembled party. 

His next proceeding was to donate ten dollars 
oy of healing her wounded feelings and 

er communicative, 

os Now, Jude,” said he, “can you write your 


© 
“Yes, I kin,” she said, and the document was 
handed to her for her signature, which soon 


by many sprawling ink-blots and scratches. 
‘There, now,” said she, “‘my littlest taught 
me to do that.” 
Pedroand Walter Merritt also appended their 
names as witnesses, and so Ethel Raymond’s 


this sudden appearance on Jude | 


which she had risen in her fright, put her hands | 


title to the name and inheritance of Montijeo 
was established. 

“You failed to get Mr. L’Estrange’s address,” 
said Walter, as he and the lawyer walked away 
together leaving Pedro behind them. 

‘ Yes,” said the other, ‘but I discovered 
what I wanted to know, at least to my own sat- 
isfaction. A man who lives at hotels can easily 
be found, if it should prove necessary or advis- 
able to see him or would answer any purpose. 
What I wanted was to know whether he was 
interested, in some way, in keeping Miss Monti- 
jeo in ignorance of her good fortune. 

“The widow L’Estrange, whom Col. Monti- 
jeo married, has a me son, and that son paid 
a visit to Yellow Jude in St. Augustine, after 
the discovery was made. So much I learned 
some time ago. : 

‘* How have they a to keep the young 
ae appearing? t is our next ques- 

ion. 

‘‘ And how to find her?” said Walter Merritt, 
sadly. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE MURDER TRIAL. 


‘‘TuIs is a curious murder case,” said Frazer 
Dodge, laying down his newspaper. ‘‘ Been 
reading it, Merritt? About this Ellen Wade.” 

“No,” said Walter, ‘‘I don’t much care for 
murder cases, ingeneral. What is this about?” 

‘¢ The nurse-girl has penaen her employer, a 
rich old gentleman, who was a sort of literary 
man in his youth, and seems to have been an 
| exceptionally good and amiable person. 

‘There isn’t the least doubt about the poison- 
ing, as I understand it. The physician came in 
| just as the man had swallowed it, a big dose of 

red prussiate of potash, and he had given some- 
thing, I forget what, some perfectly harmless 
white powder. 

‘‘The girl claims not to have known what 
was in the paper, nor even to have opened it 
until she gave it to the sick man, but the physi- 
cian’s character is undonbted, the evidence of 
the prescription perfectly positive, and no one 
ogala, by any possibility, have tampered with 
the package, excepting the housemaid who was 
in a short time sweeping the room.” 

‘“What was the motive for the crime?” asked 

| Walter. 

“The motive? Yes. That’s what puzzles me,” 
replied the other. ‘‘ The girl was a poor sewing- 
girl who lived in a wretched tenement-house, 
and seems to have been very much bettered by 
her position. The man was kind to her, and 
had just written a will in her favor. 

‘‘]t must have been impatience for riches; 
but such fearful ingratitude is hardly credible, 
and she seems to have made a very good im- 
pression on the servants. 

‘“The housemaid, Maria Bell, broke out sob- 
bing, and said—let me see—here it is—‘ burst 
out. sobbing violently, and screamed wildly, 
‘Oh, don’t, please, hang her! She’s just as 
and sweet as she can She wouldn’t poison 
anybody. Oh, I know she wouldn’t.”’ 

‘The case is not through yet, but the evi- 
dence seems quite complete already. There can 
be but one verdict, I think. 


FLEEING FROM LOVE. 
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“ By the way, one of the witnesses is named 
L’Estrange. Curious coincidence that we should 
come across the name again! It is by no means 
a@common one, Merritt, we must find the man 
—our L’Estrange, I mean—without loss of time. 
Everything else has failed. Oscar his name is. 

“Let me see,” he added, turning the news- 
paper. “This one’s is Emil. 

You don’t think Miss Montijeo would have 
married him?” 

“*T donot,” said Walter, ‘yet I know nothing 
of what had passed between them, except his 
own. words. the offered her marriage. She was 
not a girl, as you know by evidence, to do any- 
thing from mercenary motives and it was plain 
to me that she cared nothing for him. What is 
your idea about him?” 

‘* My ideas, of course, are founded only on the 
evidence I have gleaned. 

“His mother was a widow, extravagant and 
poor, judging by the debts she left behind her 
in New Orleans; the son knew how to spend 
money, apparently, when he was a mere boy in 

ears. e was doubtless looking forward to 
inherit his stepfather’s unincumbered property, 
when suddenly an heiress was heard of. What 
does he do? Immediately he visits the woman 
who holds the secret of the heiress’ whereabouts. 
He then comes to New York. It happening 
that she is hunting for a governess’ situation, he 
secures a position for the party in question 
where she will be accessible to his own ad- 
vances, offers himself twice. It seems a clear 


“Do you suppose the woman knows where 
Ethel is?’ asked Walter. 

““Decidedly not; I should say,” was the an- 
swer. ‘I do not yet understand how far she 
and L’Estrange are acting in concert. The 
blackmailing of Mrs. Raymond I should not 
have thought could be his suggestion, although 
even that is possible. 

‘After failing to marry her, if he were a 
villain, his next wish would be to get her out 
of , Soy ‘leg: 

g your pardon, Merritt. It’s only a 
‘dase’ to me. r forgot your interest in the 
matter. This anxiety is telling on you. We must 
go to work to-morrow and look up the missing 
man. 

“Perhaps Jude can be bribed. I think it 
more than likely. If not the hotel books are 
our mids, I tried a letter to his mother, as I told 

ou I would. She gives me no information. 

oes not know where he is stopping; is not even 
sure that he is in New York, as she has no cor- 
respondence with him. 

‘“Good-night, Merritt,” he said, for Walter 
had risen to retire. ‘ I have a little writing to 
do, but I shan’t sit up long. We must be fresh 
for our work in the morning.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE VERDICT. 


“‘Guiury of murder in the first degree,” said 
Frazer Dodge, —— paper down on his 
bachelor breakfast-table, and taking a sip of 
coffee. ‘‘ Well, that was what I expected. I 
must finish reading the evidence in the evening. 
What a world it is, to be sure. Now for work.” 

Walter’s eyes had fallen, mechanically, on 
the outspread sheet. Suddenly they dilated 
with horror. A look of inexpressible agony 

ssed over his features. He tried to speak but 
his lips only moved in dumb silence. He painted 
to a paragraph in one of the columns, thrust 
the bm toward the lawyer, with a shaking 
hand and fell back into his chair, gasping: 

‘*Great God! My Ethel!” 

The lawyer read slowly, carefully, without 
uttering an ejaculation, from one end of the 
column to the other, then aloud: 

‘«¢The prisoner was discovered by certain per- 
sons who attended the trial, to be identical 
with a young woman named Ethel Raymond, 
who was floating around impecuniously in 
search of lucrative employment, some time since. 

‘“<Tt will be remembered, that, at the pre- 
limin trial three months since, one of the 
witnesses, Emil L’Estrange, testified to having 
met the prisoner previously at the house of a 
Mr. Garth. It has since transpired that she 
was there employed as governess of a young 
and beautiful daughter, but found other em- 
ployment of a different nature for herself, par- 
ticulars of which we do not hear. She was dis- 
missed in disgrace. 

‘Tt reflects credit on the kindly heart and 
manliness of Mr. L’Estrange, a gentleman who 
belongs to the Southern aristocracy, that he 
withheld this statement at the later trial, from 
compassion for thé criminal who has the form 


. of a woman, and, strange to say, a very seduc- 


bap charming one, and the heart, alas! of a 
end. 

After reading this, the lawyer sat in medita- 
tion. some minutes, so many that Walter Mer- 
ritt, stunned and bewildered by the first shock, 
had regained his senses and stood chafing at his 
silence. The blow, instead of prostrating Ethel’s 
lover, had, by putting horrible facts in the place 
of vague imaginations and speculations, given 
his active min ey ee lay hold upon, and 
for the time, at least, he believed that such 
strength of will as his must accomplish its ob- 
ject, in spite of every obstacle. 

Inexorable fate, cruel circumstance, the com- 
ing shadow of a ghastly death seemed puny ene- 
mies before his single-handed might. 

The hallucination was so real it amounted to 
insanity, and the look of elation on his face— 
such a look as a strong man gives, breasting a 
fierce wind, evidently suggested the idea of in- 
sanity to his companion. 

‘Come, come,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ we mustn’t 
take it that way. Let us goandsee her, Isay—” 

But here he broke down. He had actually 
nothing to say, expected to see Walter Merritt 
go raving mad before his eyes the next instant, 
and felt that there was no comfort to be given. 

The ‘“‘case” was as nething. In his ope 
sympathy with this young man, whom he ha 
Sidi to like sincerely, he could think of noth- 
ing else. 

% We must save her now, somehow,” said 
Walter Merritt, s ing somewhat hurriedly 
and excitedly. ‘Of course you know she is 
innocent. oney is the only power, hers and 
mine; it is all at your disposal. For Heaven’s 
sake give me all your mind, for I feelasif mine 
were going?” 

To explain the reference to his money, we 
must here mention that Walter Merritt had be- 
come reconciled to his relations, who were now 
in deep sympathy with Ethel Raymond, while, 
as yet, they little knew that she and the Eller 
Wade from whom their very thoughts recoiled, 
were one and the same person. 

‘“We will go and see her,” said the lawyer, 
gravely. 

Ethel’s innocence was only a remote possi- 
bility to him. He had seen the downfall of no- 
ble natures, knew that temptation often con- 
quered principle. The only evidence that weigh- 
ed a feather’s weight with him, was, the fact 
that Ethel had already refused money and a 
man’s protection when she had only to stretch 
out her hand for either and was in need of both. 

But in both these cases pride was involved, he 
reasoned within himself. 

In the present there was a feeble, perhaps to 
her thinking, a worthless life to annihilate, and 
she would have risen triumphant to independent 
riches, if her crime had remained a secret. 


Pale as death, almost as motionless, Ethel sat 
in her cell, doomed, despairing, wondering at 
the fate that had come upon her. Already she 
had been besieged by visitors. She scarcely no- 
ticed when some one whispered to her that two 
men were waiting, and Walter Merritt and his 
companion entered. 

ords are but half of any conversation, and 
of the one that followed, between Ethel and 
Walter, perhaps they were not so much. The 
situation. was one not easily to be appreciated, 
except by the miserable few who have passed 
through such an ordeal, but Walter’s presence 
and sympathy moved the stagnant pulses of 
life in Ethel’s bosom. She moved, she felt, she 
became again a living woman though a stricken 
one. 

The man who paced the cell keeping watch 
upon her, leaned sobbing against the wall at 
last, the sense of emotion had penetrated to his 
very heart, used as he was to witnessing the 
last hours of condemned criminals. 

‘*My poor Ethel!” said Walter, ‘‘ will it be a 
little comfort to you to know that your mother 
was a woman you could have loved—?”’ ; 

‘‘Not my miserable persecutor!” said Ethel, 
not taken by surprise at this strange intelli- 
gence, the great surprise of her terrible fate 
privy swallowed up all possibility of any 
otner, 

Then she added devoutly: 

** Thank God!” 

It seemed to the jailer a serious thanksgiving, 
coming from the lips of a girl whose interest in 
life was done forever, to whose despairing cup 
no human scorn could add one bitter drop. Her 
lover,perhaps was the only one who understood it. 

“ As time is limited for the day,” said Law- 
yer Dodge, ‘* perha 
into particulars. 
questions.” 

Ethel looked up in surprise, but the lawyer 


would like to atk a few 


we had better not enter | 


| light that is in me. 
| me now. 


followed fast with his questions and her answers 
followed them, quick and terse, showing that 
her mind was unshaken by the terrors she had 
passed through. 

‘Do you suspect any one of having given the 
poison?” 

“T can not. Maria Bell is certainly my 
friend. I feel certain of that, and I am equally 
certain that no one else entered the room at any 
time.’ 


e. 
‘You still adhere to the statement you made 
at, the preliminary trial, about securing the 
doors and windows before you retired. You 
are quite satisfied with those statements as rep- 
resenting the truth. Was there nothing you 
would wish to have stated differently?” 

‘Nothing. It was quite correct.” 

‘* According to the newspaper plans there 
were no possible hiding-places. Low beds. No 
closets but the cabinet and hanging shelves?” 

‘“There was no possibility of any one being 
concealed.” 

‘“Have you yourself any idea how the medi- 
cine might have been changed as it undoubtedly 
was?” 


“None, but I have an enemy and he was 
present in the room when the medicine was left 
with me.” 

‘‘Had he any opportunity of touching either 
package?” 

“ None. ” 

“Did he attend to Dr. Walren’s words?” 

“ Very carefully.” 

“Why was he your enemy?” 

“‘ Because I refused him three times. Refused 
to marry him. The first time, I remember dis- 
tinctly, he said: 

‘**T could have been the best of friends or the 
worst of enemies. Remember it is you whe 
have chosen.’ ” : 

‘“ Why did you not speak of this at the trial?’ 

‘‘T s@w there was no evidence against him 
and I did not want others to learn who I was, 
whichever way my fate turned. I might have 
spared myself the trouble of concealment. The 
very women who were to have been my brides- 
maids have come to gape at meas if I were a 
wild beast.” 

““Qne more: was there any intimacy between 
John Sumner and Maria Bell?” 

. ‘He was courting her, she told me, and she 
seemed to tike him. Why do you ask me these 
questions? Is there any hope 

“Not unless your innocence could be proven, 
and that speedily. Money will do nothing in 
this case.” 

The lawyer pondered perhaps a few seconds, 
then added another question. 

‘“ Why did you leave Mrs. Smith’s lodgings so 
suddenly?” 

“The woman—Jude—came there. It made 
me determined that Walter should never see me 
a 

‘You went then, immediately to the tene- 
ment house?’ 

‘‘Immediately. There Mr. L’Estrange saw 
me for the last time before that dreadful day. 
He was my only visitor, until Maria Bell came 
to see me, when I was at the point of starva- 
tion. She told me that John Sumner’s mother, 
who lived in the house, had recommended me 
for a nurse.” . 

‘** Did you know the woman?” 

“No. I never heard of her. John Sumner 
ae said she did not live in the neighbor- 


‘*Did you ever speak to Maria Bell on the 
subject?” 

‘No. It seemed of no importance to me, and 
I did not like to ask her. such a question. I 
thought she might possibly have had some rea- 
re of her own for saying what was not exactly 

rue.’ 

The warden, who had drawn near, listening 
eagerly and suspiciously, moved away as he 
ere the signal that the interview must end, and 

Walter, bending down to press a kiss on Ethel’s 
lips, whispered: 

‘‘ Ethel, I will save you, or die myself at the 
same hour—at the same moment.” 

Asmile, sweet and peaceful, broke over Ethel’s 


face. 

“Walter,” she said, ‘through all my life I 
have never done one action contr to the 
is That is a consolation to 
: Your coming has given me another 
joy... Promise to live and be a man, even if I 

al? 


‘ “You shall not bo he whut meg oh 
orgetting everything but hi desire tha’ 
she should not, and then he left ag 


that sudden push of ye reaction came, 
and reaching home, he sat im gloomy silence, his 


chin sunken upon his breast, while the lawyer, 
also silent, knit his brow in thought. 


/ 
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* This will nof do,” 2id Walter, starting up ‘meanwhile, what we want is facts. I have 
suddenly. ‘*‘We must take means to rescue Set a detective at work in the South to discover 
her” the state of L’Estrange’s business affairs. Al- | 
“ Break prison, eh?” said the lawyer, smiling | ready I find he is largely in debt, not only in 
in spite of self at the young man’s youthful | St. Augustine, which is his home, but in New 
enthusiasm. “I don’t think we have enough Orleans, where he spent much of his time. 
money at our command for that, #f it were ad-| _‘‘I have written to Col. Montijeo, telling him 
visable. The Montijeo property is contingent | that we have, at last, discovered the heiress, 


on the finding of the heiress and the amount 
‘and settlement on the nature of her education 
and social position; for instance, if she were— 
/ But that doesnot concern us at present. Enough 


that it is contingent. Yours—is it at your com- | 


** No,” said Walter; ‘‘ but it can, it must, it 
shall be, every cent of it.” 

‘“‘ Tt is at. present entirely under your father’s 
control?” 


ing the force of the suggestion. If his fa- 
ther, who was almost unacquainted with Ethel, 
believed her guil 
in such a cause? 

father would consider such 
mad 


cence; and how was he to be convinced? 
“Ts it ible I am deceiving myself with 
false hopes? Is it possible that such a pure, no- 
ble being must die such a death?” 
His emotion exhausted and silenced him. 
‘You must think of something more practi- 
cable than violence,” said the lawyer, 


don’t get yourself into trouble, and I, on my 
, will do my best, if there is anything to do. 

t is possible there is some faint hope.” 
“Thank you for those words,” said Walter 
wringing the other’s hand and then they parted 
‘for the night. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
WALTER MERRITI’S EFFORTS. 


FRAZER DopGe had, in giving a sort of slight 
encouragement to Walter Merritt, only consid- 
ered the young man’s frame of mind, and was, 
indeed, very anxious, dreading the overthrow 
of his reason. On his own part he was no more 
convinced of Ethel’s innocence than before. 
His plan, however, was to act on the supposi- 
tion that she was innocent; if, as he had said, 
there was anything to be done. 

The execution of the awful sentence was fixed 
at four months’ distance. Meanwhile, Walter 
visited Ethel once a week, and kept alive her 
hope, while he was failing fast. 

Tf,” said the lawyer, some six or eight weeks 
after the trial, to Walter Merritt in one of their 
nt consultations, ‘‘ I say ‘if’ because it is 
the habit of my mind to doubt until I am ‘satis- 
fied. If, then, she is innocent, there is but one 
person who has a strong motive in throwing 
suspicion upon her. Yellow Jude has evidently, 
in some degree, been his tool; and Maria Bell 
had an opportunity, if it had been to her intér- 
‘est, to substitute the poison for medicine. One 
of those three, then, is undoubtedly the agent. 

‘* L’Estrange’s affairs must be looked into 
without his knowledge. Yellow Jude could be 
worked upon by bribery. 
‘she be the guilty one, she is a tough and most 
extraordi customer. I have noted these 
facts as to L’Estrange. He suppressed his 
‘Christian name, and used another, in connec- 
tion with the trial, for which he must have had 


some motive—the motive of hiding his identity | P 


from those familiar with the name, doubtless. 
He must, then, either have feared some facts in 
relation to his conduct being published, or the 
oo identity coming to light; which, in 
e event of his being known, would make his 
been a witness against her—indeed, all 

their former relations—appear very singular. 

‘©Of course there are other interpretations, 
but I take the one which best suits my p . 
He was careful not to give evidence which 
might have brought out the heiress’s name, as 
you remember. 

“Again: some mysterious, unknown party 
was the means of procuring Ethel her position 
‘as nurse, L’Estrange was the only person who 
appears to have known where she went after 
leaving Mrs. Smith’s. It seems scarcely likely 
that he should have followed her in her sudden 
flight ; far more eg nan that he employed 
some one to watch her—some one whg would be 
better able to follow a young woman through 
‘the streets unobserved ; some one whose time 
was not taken up in elegant leisure. Who? 
‘Phat is the question.” 

' “T don’t see,” said Walter, despondently, 


ae — means of getting at such a question. 
you?” Pei 
“That remains to be seen,” said the lawyer; 


* but | 
follow out your plan whatever it may be, only | 


As for Maria Bell, if | 


and in what a plight. He answers me in a 
heart-broken, rambling epistle. 

‘*T stated the simple facts, with no comments; 
he has read them with the eyes of his own ima. 
gination. He says: 

‘** That the daughter of my unfortunate son, 
Carlos, whose memory is most dear to me, 
should have gone astray into such a clouded 
pathway of crime, is a thought which tortures 


| me with unutterable anguish, for in her proper 
*“Yes,” replied Walter, hesitatingly, and feel- | 


would he advance artything | 
e felt, too surely, that that | 
a proposition a mere | 
unless convinced of the girl’s inno- | 


| excitement. 


home, at Montijeo, it could not have happened. 
I must save her to repentance, if possible; but 
here, again, duty restrains me, I must not im- 
poverish my amiable and lovely wife for one 
whom I deeply commiserate, yet who has been 
guilty of a depth of ingratitude and crime that 
makes one shudder to contemplate. 

‘“*Though a most unworthy daughter of a 
noble boy, who had but one fault, which he in- 
herited from his father—the fault of a rash tem- 
per—I would not have her, a woman, die so aw- 

1 a death. 

“¢The sins of fathers are,‘ indeed, visited 
te the children, even unto the fourth genera- 
ion. 

‘**Tf it be possible to procure another trial, 
let it be done by all means; and, in prosecuting 
inquiries, draw freely upon my purse, as it shall 
be needed.’ ” 

“He thinks her guilty,” said Walter, in great 
‘*Let me write to him. I will 
convince him of her innocence.” e" 

**Do so, by all means,” said the lawyer. “It 
can dono harm. We may need his assistance 
yet. 
Fifth A’venue Hotel, a detective, you under- 
stand, name of Pierrepont, at present. You 
will remember, in case he communicates with 
you. He has taken aroom adjoining Mr. L’Es- 
trange’s, and has already struck bs an ac- 
quaintance. I will now see Maria Bell and try 
to find the reason of her misstatement to the 
prisoner—about John Sumner’s mother, I mean 


—and you had better deal with Yellow Jude | 


alone. I will take my turn afterward.” 
Walter Merritt took his way to Yellow Jude’s 
home. The hour was dusk; and 


And now; there’s a gentleman at the | 


! 


_ “dude,” said the latter, you took care of 
Ete} when she was a very little child, and you 
were fond of your old master, were you not? 


| arith of her father?” 


“Yes,” said Jude, “I was mighty proud ob 
de ole colmel and all ob ’em.” 

‘*Do yo know where she is now?” 

‘No, sw’ar to Simon, I don’t.” 

*T can teil you, Jude; she is in prison, ac- 
cused of murder.” 

Jude rocked herself to and fro in her surprise 
and astonishment. 

‘De ole colonel’s granddaughter! Oh, Lors! 
oh, Lors!”’ She went on with unmeaning ejacu- 
lations and noises for a while, and then asked a 
question which scemed to her very pertinent. 

‘ Did she hab probocation? Bekase if she did, 
dey’ll let her go.” 

‘‘Tt’s a mistake, Jude, but they think she did 

If you could help clear her you would?” 
**Suah! guess I would. Ole colonel’s grand- 
daughter! White folks!—jes’ thunk ob it!” 

‘* You can help me save her,” said Walter, re- 
joiced that he had succeeded in arousing some 
display of feeling. 

‘“What’ll you gub me?” said Yellow Jude, 
eagerly. 

“Give you? Hundreds of dollars, anything, 
if you tell me what I want to know.” 

‘In the first place, what did Oscar L’Es- 
trange goto your house in St. Augustine for, 
just after Pedro told Colonel Montijeo about his 
dranddaughter?” 

Yellow Jude arose, went and peeped out of 
the door as if to assure herself that no one was 


it. 


| listening, closed it carefully and sat down 


again, her face assuming an expression of crafty 
meditation. 
‘* Jes’ to ask me where she war,” she said, 


| speaking slowly and carefully, as if picking her 
| words. 


assing through | 


a narrow and dirty alley, which led to the house, | 


he came unexpectedly upon a well-dressed man. 
He carried a light cane, and on his bosom glit- 
tered three star-like diamonds. 

‘* Pardon me,” said this man, ‘‘do you know, 
in this neighborhood, a woman named Jane, a 
colored woman, who is a laundress, and does 
gentlemen’s shirts very finely?” 

“T do not,” said Walter; and, in the same 
moment, he recognized in the stranger the man 
whom he had seen in the moonlight only once, 
who had offered his hand and fortune to Ethel 
on the doorstep of Mrs. Smith’s lodging house. 
He was a person whose appearance, voice and 
manner were not easily forgotten. 

Both passed on, alter went on up the 
rickety stairs, and saw the man standing irreso. 
lute, in the alleyway, still. 

The door of Jude’s room stood ajar. She was 
bending over her stove, stewing something in a 


an. 
As she heard the click of the latch, she looked 
over her shoulder, and said, quite angrily : 


‘* Did he ask you to come North?” 

‘*No. Icame Norf bekase I was so dreffle 
poor, and I thunk dat ar Miss Raymond might 
gub me something.” 

‘* How did he find you?” 

‘“He didn’t found me—” began the woman; 
then seeing a stern look creeping over Walter’s 
face, she changed her answer. 

‘*Well—I went to his hotel. He tole me whar 
he war goin’ to stop.” 

** And then?’ 

‘* Well, then, ole colonel’s granddaughter was 
a-workin’ for her libin’, and Massa Oscar he 
was in lub wid’er, and he paid me to watch 
ober her.” 

‘* Jude,” said Walter, harshly and impatient- 


| ly, ‘‘ did he tell you this?” 


| signs. 


“*T tells ye I burnt’em all. Couldn’t gib you | 
| Jude?” 


one on ’em ef I wanted to.” 

**Burnt what, Jude?” 

‘* Why dose ’ere red—” 

Here she turned square around, startled evi- 
dently by seeing another person than she ex- 

‘ted. Instantly she thrust a chair toward 
er visitor. 5 : 

‘*Was jes’ speakin’ to de gemman ’bout his 
shirts,” said she. ‘* Must ’scuse me bein’ here in 
de dark. I 
buy candles wid. 

“Pll give you money for all the candles you 
want,” said her visitor, ‘but I want a little 
talk with you.” 

‘‘T hopes you ain’t arter dat ar Reena, Mr. 
L’Estrange, or something. Anyt ane else, I 
should be mos’ happy to oblige white folks, but 
dat ar gemman he done gone cl’araway. Ain’t 
neber seen him since.” : 

“No, Jude, I’ve come to tell you something,” 
said Walter Merritt. 

Jude lighted a tallow-candle, showing that 
she one at least, set it down upon the 
table, and drew another of her rickety chairs in 
unpleasant proximity to her visitor. 


, perplexity, fidgeting 


Poor Jude hasn’t got any money to | 


| time and left, she whispering after him: 


‘*Tell me? Lord lub you, don’t I know the 
But he tole me: yes, he did, and I used 
to get money from boff on ’em—a little, I 
mean.” 

‘* You watched her?” 

‘‘ Until she done gone away from —— street, 
den—not until you jes’ telled me did I know a 
word about her.” 

“ Jude, will you swear this? Swear that you 
know nothing of her being accused of murder, 
nothing of any poison? What did he—Oscar 
L’Estrange, come here for to-night?” 

‘* Lord lub you—how fast ye talk,” said Jude. 
‘Know ‘bout ole colonel’s granddarter being 
‘cused? Told ye I didn’t. Sw’ar to gracious 
Massa Oscar ain’t been near me.” 

‘* Jude, I know that he has.” 

‘‘No; oh, no. Can’t know nothin ob.de kind 
bekase he ain’t. That was dat ar Mr. Brown 
came arter some shirts.” 

‘‘What shall I give you to tell the truth, 


‘*Wouldn’t tell it for no’mount of money, 
He ain’t been here!” 

Jude grew uneasy here, rolling her eyes in 
p , as if longing to escape. 

“T tell you what I'll do, young gemman,” she 
whispered, getting much closer than before to 
her interrogator. ‘I'll wisit you at your own 
place. Is dat gemman lawyer what wisitated 
me ’round?” 

‘““At my place? Yes,” said Walter, catching 
at her idea, ‘‘Come and see us. We will make 
it worth your while to tell us all you know. 
Remember that, whatever anybody else may 
offer. You show that card to any one, and they 
will tell you where to find us, in —— street.” 

He put something else in her hand at the rst 
‘ 
be dar day after to-morrow, in de ebenin’.” 

‘““Impracticable creature!” he ejaculated as 
he stood outside, on the rickety platform, and a 
strong and very disagreeable doubt that the 
woman was deluding him with a false promise 
crept into his mind. 

en he found his way out into the open 


a 


wae 


streets, & Perilous journey down those rickety 
steps id the narrow alley, then through An- 
othe? yard with a trickling hydrant aad tu? full 
of water directly in his path. As Ke tuptied in- 
to this yard, he saw the man Witdm ‘he Biad be- 
fore passed, steal out of the *Hey-way and go 
toward the stairs that led to Jude's Werch. 

He was half-minded %6 26 ‘thither and con- 
front him and the lying woman together, but a 
moment’s reflection taught ‘him the folly of such 
a proceeding; strategy was the only available 
weapon with which Eithel’s prison door could be 
reached. He wént ‘oh to the lawyer’s home 
through the darkness of the foggy night, a ter- 
rible gloom settling down upon his heart. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
FRAZER DODGE BECOMES OFFENSIVE. 


FinpinG the lawyer at home, Walter related 
his day’s experience, both men seated before the 
evening fire, the younger one in a state of deep 
depression, the other imperturbable as usual. 

Vhen he reached the part of his conversation 
where he had spoken to Yellow Jude of their 
suspicions and of the poison, the lawyer broke in: 

“That was imprudent,” said he. ‘‘I shouldn't 
have done that. We do not want to put L’Es- 
strange on his guard.” 

“T see,” said Walter, and it seemed as if a 
leaden weight had been added to the heaviness 
of his heart. ‘‘ I’m a blunderer, a fool,‘an idiot!” 

“Tut, tut,” said the other. ‘‘ We shall have 
to be more vigilant, more active, that is all, 
There seem to be some grounds to work on now. 
L’Estrange has nearly ruined himself. He ts 
gambling to such an éxténf, an old hand, Pier- 
repont tells me. Yellow Jude once secured, I 
think we might work a case of some kind. Of 
course it is very doubtful that she will keep her 
word, but if she should we must both be at the 
officé to meet her. In the evening, the day after 
to-morrow. 

“Merritt,” said the lawyer, affer a slight 
pause, “T want to ask you & question.” 

alter looked up, expecting to hear some- 
thing in regard to the subject in hand which 
was their staple conversation. He was much 
surprised when thé JaWyer said, very gravely: 

‘** Am I bad-looking man?” 

He hesitated #fore answering. 

**Speak out,” said the other, “‘ you know I 
tasked you the question, and I can’t be offended.” 
_ “ A vey good-looking one,” said Walter, feel- 
ing, i Spite of himself, a strong sense of anger 
toward a man who could dwell on trivialities at 
such a time. This man of all others who pro- 
fessed friendship for him. 

“To speak plainly,” said Frazer Dodge, “‘ do 
you think any woman could fancy me?” 

“Yes,” said Walter, ‘‘a cultivated woman 
might be very apt to, i should think. 1s there 
one on hand?” ; 

“Hum!” said his questioner, but half satis- 
fied apparently, and disregarding the question. 
“T don’t particularly admire very cultivated 
women, but is my appearance stiff, awkward, 
unprepossessing, Tike y to frighten a pretty 
young girl, should you think?” 

‘“‘By no means,” said Walter; ‘but excus> 
me, Mr. Dodge, I am very much fatigued au. 
—dispirited.” p 

He hurried away, took his hat and went out 
into the streets. His irritation against the law- 
yer was such that he could not endure to sit op- 

ite him longer. That any one should be 

inking of his own affairs, this ‘man of all 
others, Thinking of anything but the one awful 
horror that was always before his eyes, driving 
him further away from hope and happiness, 
was beyond his comprehension. 

The night was late and rainy, but he walked 
on and on, unheeding the heavy fog, the damp- 
ness, the cold raindrops, the ghastly horror be- 
fore him, the burden of trouble upon his heart 
weighing it down, down. 

hen at last he felt that solitude was too 
much for him, that he must fly from himself if 
he wished to keep his reason, he went, not to 
the lawyer’s house, but home, and there re- 
mained a day and night. 

The next morning he went to the lawyer’s of- 
fice ready for work. His mood of deep depres- 
sion was over, and nothing seemed endurable 
but activity. 

Pedro was in the office, deep in his law-book, 
for he was studying law with a good will. 

To Walter’s questions in regard to the law- 
yer, he answered that he had not been at the 
office the day previous. Walter next went to 
his private residence. There a servant inform- 
ed him that Mr. had not slept at home. 

Back to the office. ere Walter waited, re- 
ceiving such visitors as came, chafing at the 
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lawyer’s delay, execrating the folly that had 
kept him from the man whom circumstance, at 
least, had made a friend in need, 

‘At dusk he went out, forgetting that he had 
eaten nothing since early morning, took a turn 
through the streets, returned, expecting to find 
Frazer Dodge, for it was nearing the hour when 
Jude would probably reach the place, if, in- 
deed, she intended keeping her word. 

He was not there, however, and Pedro was 
preparing to lock up, s 

“Leave the keys with me, Pedro,” said Wal- 
ter. ‘‘Lexpéct Mr. Dodge this evening.” 

Indeed!” said Pedz@, and left with a ‘‘ good- 
evening.” : 

Walter waited, but the lawyer did not come, 
waited till the city bells rung nine and Yellow 
Jude did tet make her appearance, waited on 
with'a thousand doubts and fears thronging on 
his mind until long past midnight, and then fell 
asleep and woke from one fearful dream after 
another all through the night. 

In one of the terrible visions he had just 
rushed into the midst of a fierce, er fo 
crowd, to see an executioner with uplifted ax 


—— above Ethel, heard the sharp, quick | 
e 


blows descend, when he looked up to find that 
it was broad daylight and Pedro had entered, 
The door had ‘been open all night, 


CHAPTER XXVI, 

AN ACTOR IS REMOVED FROM HE STAGE. 
GornG out into the open air, Walter Merritt 
felt the weaktit8s Ohsequent upon a day’s fast 
ing, and W&s about to seek refreshment, fox Lis 
very WOrk’s sake, when a boy ran agains’ him. 
‘his boy was stupidly staring, and Walried a 
Wuge book in his hand. 

‘Kin you tell me,” said he, statimering, and 
Woking straight at the number ‘over the office 
adhr, with eyes that had no ny&nner of specula- 
tidh in them, “kin you ted) me where Mr. 
Dod’s office is?’ 

The: Walter Merritt discovered that this was 
a boy pertaining to the tiearest telegraph office, 
and ‘sn#tched at the -palper he held, in trembling 


aste. 

“* Please ‘to'sign yer name,” said the boy; and 
having complied, Walter read only these words, 
‘addressed to’ himself: 

“Please méet me at Saranac’s Restaurant, 
corner of =— street.—Pierrepont.” 

His face'brightened. This meant something. 
The lawyér’s absence from his home and his 
place of ‘business would be explained in some 
satisfactory way. The restaurant was in a 
very tpleasant locality, but it never entered 
Waltér’s mind that there could be anything 
wrong about the message, and a very healthy 
tinger quickened his footsteps on the way. 

He found closed doors when he reached the 
place to which he had been directed, but a little 
examination proved that access was easy. A 
half-grown boy stood within the vestibule of the 
room, which was a long hall, somewhat hand- 
somely furnished, and supplied with card tables, 
all surrounded with players. 

“You want to see Mr. Pierrepont, don’t 
you?” said the boy. 

Walter answered in the affirmative, and was 
told to wait a few moments. Presently a man 
came out and conducted him through the lon 
room into another smaller one, where sever 
small tables stood. Many of the men looked up 
from their cards as the two passed. One or two 
gave Walter’s conductor a wink, or a curious 
look, which seemed to imply some secret and 
rather ludicrous understanding between them, 
This Walter attributed to the fame of the de- 
tective—for Pierrepont was well known in that 
capacity. 

‘ Coffee for two,” said this man, to a waiter 
who came for his order. ‘ Coffee; and what'll 
you have, Mr. Merritt? Say a goed porter- 
ouse steak.” 

Walter assented, eagerly. 

“I have the pleasure of meeting Mr. Pierre- 


the first time, he took a look at the famous de- 
tective. 

Famous he might be, and skillful, but he cer- 
tainly wore a most bungling and awkward dis- 
guise at the present moment. Eyebrows, wig 
and mustaches were glaringly false, and un- 
suited to the face they disfigured. 

“The same,” said the other, bowing, and 
ace politely. 

‘‘T shall frighten you by my voracity,” said 
Walter. “I was rather busy and—excited— 
yesterday; and absolutely forgot tq eat.” 

The detective laughed vociferoukly—extrav- 
agantly. He was certainly as different as vos- 


pont for the first time,” said he; and then, for | 
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| parle of the window to reach his novel post- 


| but, having great faith in tk- 


| ing over him. And where was Frazer: Dodge? 
Had such another trap been set for him? 


sible from his guest’S preconceived ide’”, v4 
detective. 

Walter ate and drank with a zest. The coffes 
was extremely good. On being pressed, he: con- 
sented to take another cup, and another, *. 
host related an anecdote—the remarks?" ve “ 
ploit of some burglars—which, as yet jo 7 Sar 
appeared in print. He began tov (74.7 wilen 
he would come to the object of 4), interview: 

“@ shrewdness of a 
yerson chosen by Frazer *),4<, i 7 
ant service, concluder, ee pet yk 
ject in all this cireuralocution. . ; 

H e ventured, hawever, to ask one question: 

: 2 Mh ood seen Mr. Dodge, recently?” 

Uh, certainly,” said the other, smiling; 
are in Constant communication.” 

And just then a dizziness seized upon Waltd 
and, as if by a sudden inspiration, he saw th 
trap he had been lured into. In an instant al 
the consequences of his death at such a moment: 
flashed into his mind. 


It must be death, this horror that was creep- 


_ Walter staggered to his feet, and called. out,. 
as steady and loud a voice as he could mas~ 
or: 


** This man kas’ poisoned me,” then fell to: the 
ound—and With him fell whatever clues of 
nowledgeé he had gathered from Yellow Jude's: 
halffipizhed confession, 


_.When he recovered consciousness: he found 
fumself in a large, bare room, on a‘lounge coy~ 
ered with faded green satin. There was no 
other nty ina visible. The long floor was bare; 
the windows barred with iron bars,. curiously 
riveted into the wall; and the only light that 
entered came through a tiny slit in the top of 
one of the thick wooden shutters.. The room 
had two doors—both of which were,.as he soon 
ascertained, securely fastened on the outside.. 
Presently he discovered one other object. In 
the corner, behind the chimney-jamb, was a 
dumb-waiter—not of ordinary construction—a. 
small triangular shelf, walled in. with, bricks; 
and while he looked at it, it was suddenly drawn: 


down. It reappeared in a few moments, bear- 
ing a substantial meal upon it—ehicken pot-pie,, 


rolls, coffee and dessert, 

Being, again, furiously hungry, he carried 
these treasures to the lounge, aa Nantog first: 
ascertained that there was no possibility of es- 
cape by door or window, determined. to eat and 
drink, He was suspicious. about the coffee, and 
smelled and tasted it with caution, but its aro- 
ma gaan too strongly to his senses to be re- 
sisted. 

The meal preduced no ill-effects, however, but: 
the contrary. With care he replaced the dishes 
on the walter, keeping the small table-knife 
which had accompanied them asa ible in- 
strument of release. So fortified by the late 
repast, he gained courage to examine his situa- 
tion, He tried the solid doors, There was no 
open chimney, not even a stove-pipe hole that 
he could ascertain, no register or other inlet or 
outlet. The walls of the dumb-waiter were not 
large enough even to admit two feet. The win- 
dows were fastened with iron bars welded into 
other iron buried ag in the solid masonry of 
the walls. Through the one small cleft a ray of 
sunlight shone, and that was the only commu- 
nication from the outside world. 

The day waned, night fell, after a time a sil- 
ver ray of moonlight shot through the narrow 
aperture. 

; A natural sleep fell upon the prisoner’s eye- 
ids, 

He awoke to find a meal awaiting him. 
There was, besides, a slip of paper on which 
was written: 

“The gentleman will please use the knife he had 
yesterday and send it down to be washed,” 

With the first partof this request Walter 
was obliged to comply, the second, however, he 
declined. The written slip had sug; a 
thought. He revolved the thought, while eat- 
ing, and, after having finished, put it into exe- 
cution. His note-book, pencil, etcetera, were 
still in his pocket. He took a sheet of paper 
and wrote several times: 

“T have been dragged and imprisoned in this 
house, You will see the room in which I am if you 
look for a white paper sticking out at the top of the 
shutter.” 

To these, or nearly similar words, he added 
his name and his father's residence, and the as- 
surance of a reward, and spent his time until 
the next meal, pg eee out of the small 
slit in the shutter. e table-knife he found 
convenient, for it was necessary to break a 


_ istence except the constant supply of food. 


show 


box, the sashes being secured with screws and 
other contrivances. 
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case as though he had been a feeble old man, 


| and leaned over the railing. 


After each venture, he rolled a sheet of paper | 


‘which he had taken for the purpose into a cone 
shape and protruded it from the window, hold- 
ing on by the iron bars, meanwhile, and listen- 
ing eagerly for such sounds as might rise above 
the hum of the city. He judged that the room 
was several stories, perhaps four or five, from 
, the ground, for the rolling of wheels, the mur- 
nur of many voices seemed all mingled in one 
1 peeays and there was nothing to be seen but the 
lue sky. 
To put his eye close to the shutter he must 
ve destroyed the window-sash, which would 
p work of time, he having only a table-knife 
a pen-knife to work with, 
Having exhausted his messages long before the 
fay was over, he wrote a few more, then, hay- 
ingefound a newspaper of the largest dimensions 
in his pockets, he tore it into long, narrow strips,- 
attached the small slips of paper to them by 
in ious paper-hooks and sent them flying. 
hese producing no results, as far as he Inew, 
he concluded to save some of his stock of mate- 
rials for another day and use them only after 
meditation. 

The light waned and no result of his day’s | 
work et appeared. With restless feet he | 
paced the long, bare floor, hour after hour, until 
at length he pped down on the lounge, ut- 
terly prostrated. Sleep was slow in coming | 
even then, but at last he slumbered. 

When he next awoke all was darkness. By 
his own calculation it should have been moon- 
light until the dawn, but neither sun nor moon | 
sent a ray into his prison. After a long lapse of 
time and much groping through the darkness, | 
he discovered that the place was the same in 
which he had fallen asleep. Days passed-with- 
out any event, so many that the weary man 
‘was confused as totheir number. By degrees 
he gained the power to see clearly in the deep 
gloom. He discovered that the small slit in the 
shutter had been closed across with iron. His 
food came regularly in the fashion of the first 
day, but the close, unventilated room, his agita- 
tion of mind and want of exercise robbed him 
entirely of his appetite. It was only by the 
most strenuous efforts that he could force him- 
self to eat enough to support life. 

His next attempt was at the wooden shutter 
itself. Day after day he scraped away at it 
with the table-knife and pen-knife alternately 
in the same spot, having carefully broken away 
every particle of glass in the lower panes of the | 
window. He worked with perfect security for | 
he was never disturbed from without. There 
was no sign of any one being aware of his 2a 

Sut 
it was slow work, for the wood of which the 
shutter was made seemed as hard as stone. 

His plan was to carve the inner surface of the 
board, leaving the outside untouched until the 
last moment, when he would break through it | 
with one blow and reveal his condition to some 
passer-by, giving his jailers no time or opportu- | 
nity to rate his task a second time. 

erhaps the concentration of his mind on this 
one real object, was the only thing that saved 
its sanity. Even in the midst of this tedious 
labor, features of all the dreadful possibilities 
that fate might re have in store rose before his 
imagination, but there was enough hope in his 
task to enable him to live. 

There had been but one event in a long host 
of weary days. Once the sound of a pistol-shot 
had startled him, then, apparently in the build- 
ing where he was imprisoned, far down below 
him, but distinctly audible there had been a 
sound of h ing feet and voices in alarm, 

exclaiming in horror, then dead si- 
thin and the murmur of the street with- 


lence 


gout, muffled as it was by the solid barriers. 


At last there came a day when his usual sup- 
ply of food did not appear. He hardly missed 
t, but worked on. There was now only a paper- | 
thin partition between him and the outer world. | 
During the last hours of this day he took a few 
restless runs through the room to rest his ach- 
ing hand and prepare himself for a new effort 
when, in a careless way, not in the least wa 
ing any result, he turned the lock of one of the | 
doors as he had done a hundred times before, 
but, not as before did it resist his touch. It 
yielded and he found himself released from the 
lace where he had been, he was afraid to think 
ow many days. 

The first burst of light, for he had entered an | 
open hall around a well-lighted stair-case with 
a window above.and three at one side of it, daz 
zled and nearly stunned him so that he clung 


look around him, he went tottering to the stair- | 


| his mind, 


There was no sound below that he could dis- 
tinguish. The three windows at the side of the 
stair-case looked out upon the street through 
which Walter Merritt had entered his prison. 
He recognized the spot and knew that this was 
the house he had entered. 

He went feebly down the stairs, staggering, 
and found that the whole building was empty 
of occupants and furniture. There was, here 
and there, a shred of carpet that had apparent- 
ly resisted some hasty pull, and one or two arti- 
cles which had evidently been left behind by 
neglect, or, perhaps, through want of time to 
remove them. A handsome bracket or two, a 
clock fastened by screws to the wall, and a few 
other such objects. 

He found his way to the apartment where. he 


had eaten breakfast with the pretended Pierre- | 


pont. The green baize doors swung loosely 
open at his touch. There was no sign of any 
living creature, save a few curious spiders that 
had precipitated themselves into the barrenness, 
and were apparently meditating on the locality 
most favorable for the allurement of luckless 
flies., 

The way was open. Through the long room 
where the card-tables had been but were no 
more, through the vestibule where the boy had 
stood guard, into the open street. 
ritt was free. 

Free, but what might have passed? 

At another time, Walter would doubtless have 
had some curiosity about the event which had 
befallen him, but now only one thought filled 
What had become of Ethel? He 
went his way to the lawyer’s office first. 

It was ina large building, accessible at any 
hour of the day. The door of the office itself 
was fastened, but the key he found in a hiding- 
pee under the sill, where they had been in the 


1abit of placing it when it was necessary that | 


all three should be absent and uncertain which 
would return first. 

He opened the door and entered, took a seat 
in the revolving-chair which stood before the 
lawyer’s desk, raised his eyes and saw on tha 


cylindrical calendar that stood upon the desk, a. | 


day indicated—the fatal day! 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
A FLIRTATION. 


It may not prove a digression to follow Maria | 


Bell into her new home for a short time. 

After Mr. Sheridan’s death, his three servants 
dispersed, and Maria Bell and John Sumner, by 
a tacit agreement remained unsuited, until a 
chambermaid and coachman were wanted at 
the same place. 

John Sumner was a slow man generally— 


| slow in his motions—slow in his locomotions, 


and extremely slow in coming to the point, anc 
Maria Bell, who was quite willing to become 
Mrs. Sumner, and devote herself to him for the 
rest of her life, felt this to be the case. 


| It may have been that Ethel’s mortal peril | 
had strongly affected Maria Bell’s spirits; such 
a state of things would seem to be but natural. | 


It might have been, also, that she was less 
willing than able to throw off the unpleasant 
and depressing train of thoughts that peril oc- 
casioned. However this might have been, John 


Sumner was obliged, out of common humanity, | 


to spend all his leisure time in comforting the 
dejected girl, and was only too happy, if by 
dint of soothing words | coaxing embraces 
he at last succeeded in winning a single smile 
ever so meager and wan. 

At the end of the final trial, however, it was 
plain to see that Maria was utterly prostrated 
with grief. Her pretty blue eyes caught a 
scared, fear-stricken look they did not lose for 
months after. She would sit and brood for 
hours, looking into vacancy as if it were peo- 
~~ with fearful shapes, starting wildly at the 
east unusual sound, lapsing sometimes into 
weak hysterics. 

These lapses became less frequent as time 
wore on and her natural light-heartedness be- 
came in a measure restored, though not entirely. 
The least mention of Ethel would drive her into 
the wildest paroxysms. . 

About two months after the passing of the 
sentence, she was leaning upon the area gate in 
the early evening. Inside the basement room 
Jobn Sumner, tilted back in a chair to the peril 
of its frail anatomy, leisurely discussed his 
evening pipe, while the kitchen-girl and codk 
commented on the topics of the day in a lively 


and sportive manner, calculated to attract his | 
ing to the door-post. When he was able to | attention, as they removed the su 


»per dishes. 


When John Sumner had wall finished his 


Walter Mer- | 


| smoke, lowered the front legs of his chair, 
| Swarmed to the mantel-piece, knocked the ashes 
behind the fender, replaced the pipe in its box, 
and the box on the mantel-shelf, he walked out 

to Maria Bell, who had worked herself into a 

state of pout, and was also somewhat uncom- 

fortable in the chilly spring air without an ex- 
tra wrap. - 

The kitchen-girl and cook nudged each other 
and indulged in satirical remarks on the incle- 
mency of the weather, Maria Beli’s delicate con- 
stitution, and John Sumner’s want of sociabil- 
ity ; but if he heard the sneering laugh that 
followed him, he offered no remark except to 
his own ears. 

‘*Let ’em laugh,” inwardly commenting on 
the fact that he should please himself best by 
following his own inclinations and his fast-sour- 

| ing sweetheart. 

The girl looked over her shoulder for the mi- 

| nutest part of a second, and then resumed her 
fixed gaze down the street, where there was at 
that moment no object of interest to be seen. 

John Sumner leaned his elbows on the area- 

railing, standing, in consequence, in a rather 

awkward position, and put his face close to hers, 
looking at her quite vlenidie under his bushy 
eyebrows. 

‘** Well,” said she, snappishly, ‘‘ what is it?” 

‘*T want to speak to you, Mariar.” 

‘‘ Well,” said she again, ‘‘why don’t you 
speak? I’m going in.” 

|  ‘*Oh, well,” said the other, slowly, ‘‘ I suppose 
it will keep.” 

This was not exactly what the girl wished or 
expected. She turned as if to fulfill her threat 
and then came back in.a careless way, very well 

| acted, 

‘** Well, what did you want to say, John?” 
said she. 

‘*You’re sure you're not in a hurry?” 

‘** No,” she said, laughing. 

‘* Well, then, let us be comfortable.” 

John Sumner sat down on the stone steps, and 
| Maria Bell was fain to do the same, perching 
| just above him on the flag-stones of the area. 

After her first false step she was more cautious, 
|} and didn’t even hint at the coldness of the 

weather, for John’s words, if slow in coming, 
| were generally acceptable, and worth waiting 
for, and might prove more so. 

After perhaps five minutes, he said: 

‘‘Mr. Byng’s gone and got a new coachman.” 

tess of you!” almost screamed Maria 
Bell. 


‘* No; along of me.” 

‘* Td like to know what for!” 

‘““ Well,” said John, meditatively, ‘* I suppose 
he wanted one, and I suppose he had the money 

to pay him.” s 
| After another profound meditation, John 
Sumner added: 
| ‘The family is large.” 
| “] wonder if he’s nice,” said Maria, coquet- 
| tishly. 
__ “IT don’t want you to be sweet on him ” said 
| dohn. 
|  ‘ Why not?” 
| It was a splendid ee for a man who 
wanted one. Why not? A hundred reasons 
might have poured from an ardent lover’s lips, 
| but all John Sumner said was: 
| JT don’t.” 
* But why?” 
“« Just because I don’t. There!” | 
Maria flounced into the house, aggravated be- 
| yond all patience, and just in time to encounter 
the new coachman, a man of striking appear- 
ance certainly. His head was covered with a 
crown of shining black curls, the small mus- 
tache on his upper lip was jetty, and his cheeks 
a vivid crimson; his eyes, too, sparkled like 
jewels, and set all her “adleus beating with a new 
sense of pleasure. : : 

Here was sport ahead. John Sumner might 
perhaps find a better reason why, or, perhaps, 
might never have the chance to give it again. 

i bashful silence had fallen upon the kitchen. 
The cook was the least awkward of the three, 
being occupied with peeling potatoes. The 
kitchen-girl, christened Theresa and named 
‘“Tess” by her contemporaries, seemed pain- 
fully conscious of her hands and feet and ready 
to sink into the hearth. The new coachman 
hummed and hahad, crossed and re-crossed his 
knees, looked meditatively at the fire, the ceil. 
ing, the furniture, and the inmates of the room 
alternately. 

Maria Bell was, at first, impressed by the aw- 
ful and unpleasant solemnity of the occasion, 
but had enough self-possession to fall into a 
pretty and graceful attitude, learting against 
| the high window-sill, with her slippers crossed 
and looking modestly and sweetly askance at 


the new arrival, who presently and with much 


apparent difficulty dragged 4 from his mental 
depths this profound , interrupted b 
much coughiag and clearing of his throat, as if 
the words had it in the passage: 

“T say—ahem !—ladies—it’s—a—ahem ! it’s 
pleasant weather—I say.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” said the cook. 

“e pleasant,” said Maria Bell, smiling 


ors : 
“Yes,” said Tess, feebly and almost inaudi- 
bly, coming in like the losing horse in a race. 

‘It was nice weather yesterday,” ventured 
the cook. 

“* Yes,” said Tess, timidly, struggling between 
her bashfulness and her desire to take part in 
the conversation. 

“Very, indeed,” said the new coachman. “TI 
should hope this fine weather would continue.” 

““ Oh, yes,” said the cook and Tess in concert. 


It was reserved for Maria Bell to make the_ 


next original remark. 

“You didn't tell us your name yet,” said she, 
with a giggle. - 

‘‘Quite correct,” said the new coachman; 
“my name is John Anderson.” 

This produced a general laugh. 

“Why, that’s the other coach-gentleman’s 
name—John!” said the cook, and just then John 
Sumner made his appearance at the door. He 
was not a very animated object, but, without 
alarming any one by his speed, he managed to 
get through the kitchen and retire to his sleep- 
ing apartment, while the conversation below 
waxed livelier and became, with a few faint 

rotests from ‘‘ cook,” a conversation between 
aria Bell and John Anderson. : 

It was by no means the last in which the two 
wore engaged. John Sumner was destined to 
feel the pangs of unrequited love, the which he 
bore at first with a solemn dignity, which 
passed for sulks. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
AN UNDERSTANDING. 


For two or three weeks things went on 
smoothly in Mr. Byng’s kitchen. A very de- 
ceptive smoothness if was and likely to come to 
some unpleasant end. Maria Bell’s too evident 
delight in an enjoyment of John Anderson’s 
society, at first directed at John Sumner, seemed 
to be becoming very genuine, but John Ander- 
son, free with his gifts, lavish in purchase of 
theater tickets, making Maria’s life, for the 
time being, a gala day, was quite as tantalizing 
as John Sumner when it came to the real point. 

His compliments were of the indirect order. 
For instance, he would say that blue was ex- 
tremely becoming to her complexion, which he 
might have said with equal veracity to cook or 
Tess, but then he accompanied such speeches 
with a twinkle of rapture in his eyes, which was 
very convincing until the moment of sober re- 
flection. 

At length John Sumner, having by slow and 
gure degrees worked himself to such a state of 
sulks that he seemed liable, being naturally a 
round-shouldered man, to run entirely to shoul- 
ders, resolved on prompt action, and having 
eyed his rival in stern silence for two days, sud- 
denly crooked his thumb toward the unconscious 

ninal, and said, in sepulchral tones: 

“You comerlong,” leading the way to the 
carriage-house. 

John Anderson was a slightly-made man, and 
when Sumner had hooked a button-hole with 
his little finger and planted a huge hand on his 
shoulder, it seemed a ible feat _for the big 
man to have crushed the other. He only said, 
however, in a deep and impressive voice: 

“Now then. She’s my e. 

The other rubbed his delicate hands with a 
relish for what was coming, evidently quite 
ready to throw off his coat and pitch in. Cook 
and Tess, who had stolen into the garden, to 

through into the carriage way, shivered 

and clutched each other’s hands in terror. 

_Ain’t he splendid,” said Tess, giving no indi- 
cation whom she meant. 

It was night and Maria Bell was not on the 
scene, only use she was employed above 


‘‘ And welcome,” was Anderson’s unexpected 
reply, not andible, however, to the two women, 
who could only see, not hear what was taking 


p ¥ 
" Eh!” said the other, apparently stunned. 
“ or eg be ogg to her.” 
mu do, e : 
her to thee-ayters and thincet you go taking 
‘* How was I to know sh $5519)? coi 
the other. © was your girl?” said 


“How?” began Sumner, blustering. “ Eh? 
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xes “—scratching his head, and breaking down 
in his proposed speech. 

“Yes, Isee. She didn’t tell you, then?” 

“No,” said Anderson. ‘She didn’t. But I 
wouldn’t come between you, if you wanted her 
for a wife.” 

** Well, I do.” 
= But,” said Anderson, hesitating in his turn. | 
‘ b 

“You what?’ said Sumner, much mollified 
and ready to listen to anything reasonable. 

‘““The fact is—I don’t want her,” said Ander- | 
son, ‘‘but she seems to have taken a fancy to | 
me. Now I have a proposition to make. on 
may not like it. You may think it’s a queer 
one, but it’s an idea of my own.” 

“Speak out.” 

“In the first place this is a free country.” 

‘**T suppose it is,” said Sumner, gloomily. 

** You couldn’t make the girl have you if she 
didn’t want you.” 

‘* Who says she don’t?” 

“Nobody. But you own you couldn't. 
don’t you?” 

“‘ Well, yes,” was the unwilling answer. 

‘Well, she really has taken a little fancy to 
me. You know girls change their minds easy.” 

‘‘T know they do,” replied the forsaken John, 
with pathos and meaning. 

‘‘And you’ve got to—as it were—wean her 
back to you.” 

‘** Darned if I will!” 

‘** Now,” said John, the successful, taking no 
notice of the interruption, ‘‘there’s a young | 
woman in this place that thinks a wonderful | 


Now 


| Maria Bell. 


| was what it was for. 


| dan, or how?” aske 


deal of you.” 

“* Cook?” questioned John Sumner, chuckling | 
with infantile rapture. 

‘** No—Tess. Now my idea is that you reward 
Tess with a little of your attention. Buy her 
some candies, a ribbon or so. No harm in that. 
Take her to church or a play—” 

“Td better have spent my money on Ma- 
riar.” 

“Yes,” said the schemer, ‘‘ but you see you 
didn’t. Now, as I was saying. In a week or 
two, your Maria will see that she’s lost some- 
thing. If she don’t, ’1l—” 

‘** You'll what?” asked John Sumner. 

‘**Tll take myself off.” 

**On your honor?” 

“On my honor asa gentleman. There. 
in the meantime—I’ll let her down easy.” 

“You ll—” 

**T'll leave off—gradually.” 

** You ain’t a-tricking me?” 


But | 


‘*Not I! There’s my hand on it,” and the two 
Johns shook hands and parted without further 
hostilities, much to the surprise of the watchers. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


“T want to ask you an important question,” 
said John Anderson softly to Maria Bell, ‘‘ but 
first will you tell me something?” 

Maria Bell blushed brightly and her heart be- 
gan to thump. ‘‘ An important question!” there 
was only one she could think of. Must she make 
up her mind in such a hurry after all? She had 
been three weeks expecting it and now it had 
come she was no surer than before that she had 
quite done with John Sumner. 

But John Anderson did not give her time for 
reflection: 

‘*Do you know where I first saw 
—_ = Land eee eeiets “and love 

rst sight,” though his tongue certain] 

: No.” said Maria. ‘ Where?” ~3 

‘* At that trial. Where you were witness.” 

The girl clapped her hands over her ears and 
gave a short hysterical cry. ; 

“Don’t speak of it,” she said, “I ean’t bear 
to think of it. It frightens me!” 

‘* But that’s just what I want to speak of,” 
said John Anderson. ‘I couldn’t ask you that 
—that important question, if I didn't know 
what I want to know first.” 

‘* Well,” said Maria, ‘‘I’ll tell you. But don’t 
talk much about it.” - 

““T won't,” said the coachman, “ but I took a 
fancy then that you—” 

He stopped here for Maria Bell had turned a 
livid white and was trembling violently. 

“Don’t. Don’t,” she whispered. 

**- Yes,” said John Anderson, ‘I must. You 
ought to see that I have a right to ask—” 

* You don’t mean—?” 

“Yes, Ido. Imean did you kill—” 

Maria Bell uttered a sharp cry, then clapped 
her hand on her mouth. 

‘““Of course—of course I didn’t, but I did do 
something and I don’t think it could have done | 
any harm. I’m so glad to tell somebodv. if | 


ou?” he 
ou at 
id not. 


you'll promise never fo get me into trouble.” I’m 
sure you wouldn’t want to see me hung.” 
‘“*You won't get into any trouble,” said the 
other, ‘‘ but now tell me ”—he drew from a vest- 
eo a small white paper and unfolded it be- 
ore her eyes—‘‘ did you ever see any stuff like 
his?” 


‘““Oh, throw it away, throw it away!” cried 
‘‘ What did you get that for?” 

Then she suddenly blushed a fiery red, big 
tears sprung to her eyes, and she buried her 
face in her hands. 

‘* Now, Maria, tell me all aboutit. As you 
know I wouldn’t have you hurt for the world. 
Didn’t you put something like this in the cabi- 
net?” 


‘** Yes, I did,” with a desperate effort. 

‘And the gentleman who was making love 
to you, Mr. L’Estrange—” 

‘** He wasn’t. He wasn’t! He liked her, That 
He wanted to make her 
like him.” 

‘* By giving her poison, or killing Mr. Sheri- 
John Anderson. 

“Tt was for her. Oh, dear! I don’t know 
what I shall do! He told me to empty one of 
the papers—on—the—lower shelf,” said Maria 
Bell, sobbing between her words, ‘“‘ and there 
wasn’t any on the lowest—shelf and—I put it 
in the—other and I don’t know which is which 
—but I’ve been so frightened—for fear—it—was 


| —the wrong one—that it wasn’t—” 


‘*Well you might be!” said John Andersox, 
gravely. ‘‘ You mean to let an innocent wo- 
ma go to the gallows through your act.” 

‘But theyll hang me. Yon promised not to 
tell. I don’t want to be hung,” sobbed Maria. 
** T’m—too—young.” 

‘*So is she,” said the other, dryly. ‘“ But 
there’s not the least danger. You sup it 
was, in fact, what is called a love-powder?” 

‘** Yes,” said Maria Bell. 

*“ And Oscar L’Estrange represented that she 
was to_have it, not Mr. Sheridan?” 

‘““Yes. Oh, yes. How did you come to know 
all about it?” 

‘“That’s my own affair. Did he give it to you 
or cid you get it yourself?” 

‘*That’s the queerest part of it. I got it from 
an old black witch,” answered Maria, as meekly 
as a little child answers its catechism. 

“T went down —— street, and stood ata 
door and somebody came out and asked me if I 
wanted to see the witch. Then my eyes were 
blindfolded and I was taken somewhere, I don’t 
know where, and when I opened them, I saw 
the black witch all wrapped up in a black cloak, 
and she asked me whes. I wanted, and says I, 
* A love-powder.’ 

‘* Says she ‘ Red or white? and I says, ‘ Red,’” 

‘** How did you know what to say?’ 

“He told me before what she would say. 
Then I was blindfolded again and taken to the 
street.” 

“* Well,” said John Anderson, ‘‘ I’m obliged to 
you for telling me. I'll say good-night now.” 

‘*T suppose you'll never ask me that question 
now?” said Maria Bell, with downcast eyes. 

** Oh, yes,” said John Anderson, blandly un- 
conscious of what might lie behind the question 
‘*T did ask you—about the poison, you knq 
Maria. 

The next ve f Mr. Byng boasted of only o 
coachman, and seemed not in the least astonish 
ed that John Anderson, true to his Dg had 
taken himself off out of the reach of Maria Bell's 
fascinations forevermore. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
UNMASKED. 


Axnout three weeks after Walter Merritt’s 
sudden disappearance, John Anderson entered 
lawyer Dodge's office, where Pedro sat, deep in 
study. 

Pedro looked up in dismay at his free and 
easy carriage, for he flung himself into the of- 
fice chair with a sigh of relie?. 

‘“‘T say, Pedro, don’t you eyer speak of this,” 
he said. 

“ And I say,” said Pedro, with reasonable in- 
dignation, ** what do you mean by walking in 
=< and making yourself at home without ask- 

eave? 
ohn Anderson gaye a tug at his curly locks, 
which responded by coming off in hi ds, 
another at his mustache, which also yielded, 
and the tell-tale crimson was all that remained 
of the lawyer’s disguise. 

‘“‘ You see, Pedro,” he said, apologetically, ‘‘I 
had to get something out of an ignorant, foolish 

l—something that she was afraid to tell, and 

had to worm myself into her confidence. I 
know it’s disgusting, but I could not trust the 


2 “ - 


work to SRY detective Téld find. I’m afraid 


PierrepO*t will make ‘ Yness of the job I gave || ’ — A 
y .|. As Walter Merritt sat in the revolviig chair, 


him, e@ry day. .. 

‘* Now, Pedro, ike a good boy, get mea de- 
cept black vest. And by the way,” said the 
law eae ‘how #8 Merritt getting on?” 

“¥ haven't the least idea, sir,” said Pedro. 

The lawyer stopped short in peeling off the 
@rimson vest which had graced him as John 
Andersen. 

‘* Hasn’t he been here?” he asked. 

“The day you left,” said Pedro, “or, rather 
the day after, Mr. Merritt came in just about 
dusk. Iwas going to give him your message, 
but he said he expected you; so I supposed you 
had changed your mind. He anxed here all 
that night. 1¢ next morning he was going 
out when a telegram came—I have it some- 
where. Yes—here.” 

The lawyer read the words which had en- 
7. Walter. 

“Phew!” said he, “ there’s something wrong. 
This never came from Pierrepont. The idea is 
absurd. Saranac’s res t And Merritt 
went out to answer this?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And has not since returned?” 

“cc No.” 

“Shall we never come to the end of our 
ene: said Lawyer Dodge, with a profound 
sig 

“Tf there is deviltry about this, and I haven’t 
a doubt of it, I will make th 
Why, it would only take such a thing as I sus- 
pect to put him off his balance entirely. Such 
a noble young fellow! I’m not romantic; I’in 
not in the least heroic, but I dothink I'd give 


my life for him, if that were in any way prac- 


ticable. Yes, I believe I would. 

“T must search this thing out directly. 
everything here is inapple-pie order,” he added, 
tari ung over some of the files of papers on the 
desk. 

‘** Just such a place as I expected,” said he 
as he paused before Saranac’s restaurant, «ft 
guess Pierrepont’s hints will be of use to me 
here.” 

He 


gave avery peculiar signal at the outer 


door, and instantly a young man appearei—the | 


same whom Walter hed met on his entrance. 
‘* Is Pierrepont or L’Estrange hore?’ asked he 
The young man nodded in the affirmative, and 


tha lawyer noticed that his face was white, as | 
| It doesn’t matter in the least. 


if with a sudden fright. 

“* Something has happened in there,” he said, | 
“but I suppose you can go in,” and he let law- 
yer Dodge pass. 

Something had, indeed, happened. The men 
in the long room had started up from their card- | 
tables, others were h ing toward the inner 
room, dismay and pea i were in every fac 
and in the midst of a frightened crowd, a pisto 
fallen from his outstretched hand, lay Oscar 
L’Estrange. Frazer Dodge could hardly believe 
his eyes, but taken by surprise as he was, his 
presence of mind did not desert him. He saw 
pa that death was inevitable. The villain | 

1. taken his own life with his own hand. 

“Take your staring eyes away, all of you,” 
murm the d a “Tm as good as 
dead, and I am glad of it. Keep the money, and | 
may it be a curse-to you—every dollar of it.” 

“Oscar L’Estrange,” said the lawyer, “you 
are dying! Will you say a word now that may 
atone for the wrong you have done? Will’ you 
not save the life you tried to destroy by poison? 
I have come in time for your confession. 

**No!” said the man, with a terrible scowl of , 

ain and hatred. “Why should she live? I} 

te her. Why should any one live if I could | 
not? I wanted to live and be happy—that was / 
all, and I have lost my last cent and more. | 
Why should she live to give all to another man? | 

A doctor, who had sent for, came in | 
now, and knelt beside Oscar i penenge- 7% 

“Fatal!” he said, decidedly. “He camnot 
live many hours.” | 

A carriage was at the door, and the wounded | 
man was taken to it, and borne to the hotel | 
where he had been staying, and where he died | 
prising after, obstinately defiant, noenaees |x! 
silent. 

His papers and private pine ey being ‘ex- 
amined, disclosed the fact that he had exhaust- 
ed his last. resource. Debt was heaped upon | 
debt, and even the loss at the ng-table | 
which was the direct impetus of his suicidal | 
act, was of money borrewed on false pretenses. 

Among other things, the photograph of ‘a 
sweet girl’s face was found. its blank side 
was written in a delicate hand, *‘ Ethel L’Es- | 


trange,” and in another place, by a rg ) 
E. ” j 


pencil: “ Presented to Eveline Garth by 


em pay for it. | 


| 
I see 


\ / 
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| CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE LAST SCENE, 


, his eyes fixed upon the awful recevd of his de- 
spair, a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and, 
turning and rising quickly, he stood face to face 
with Pedro. 

Never a word said Pedro. His eyes wandered 
up and down the clothes that had been worn 
_ into tatters against the iron bars, rested on the 
| pale, haggard face and unkempt hair, filled with 
| tears, and dropped. 

Walter grasped his hand eagerly. 

‘*Tell me what has happened,” he said, “for 
| God’s sake!” 

‘*T think you had better hear it of Mr. Dodge,” 
|said Pedro, speaking slowly, and eying him 
| askance, 
| tell you—not to say ogra 3 whatever, but to 
{send you directly to him. Shall I—would you 
—do you desire my company? You look very 
bad!” 

Walter murmured some unintelligible words 
and left. He remembered, when he had gone a 
few steps, a hundred questions that be might 
have asked Pedro, but he vould not turn back. 
| He went on to the familiar house, only once 
| pausing when a poster with his own name upon 
it attracted his attention. 
reward to be given to any one who should find 
him, alive or dead, or give information of his 
whereabouts. 

At last, and it seemed like a journey of weary 
hours, he reached the house. The servant 
opened the door. He went into the familiar 
room, was met at its entrance by Frazer Dodge, 
looked into the 


| it delayed? Is there any hope still, tell me?” 
‘The impenetrable eyes looked keenly at their 
ee The lawyer’s hand laid hold on 
Valter’s, drew him toward a chair, in the light 


Then Frazer Dodge said, slowly and distinctly: 
| “It isnot over; it is not as bad as youexpect. 
| Now, prove to me that you are not insane, be- 
fore 1 say another word. It is necessary that 
you should command yourself.” 

**Look at me,” said Walter; ‘‘I have been 
imprisoned, tortured with—” 

“Tut, tut,” said the lawyer; ‘‘ you're out now. 
Do you think 
you could bear a little—” 

** Anything but this suspense !” 

“Tm sure it won’t hurt him in the least,” said 
a voice close beside him; and he turned, and 
with a shout of almost unearthly joy, gathered 
Kthel to his arms. The sunset’s glorious light 
fell full upon her beautiful face, pale and thin, 
but sweet with love and happiness. 

She was, indeed, saved from her awful un- 
meritéd doom through the energy and. skill of 
Frazer Dodge alone. 

The confession of Maria Bell, the red powders 
still found in Yellow Jude’s possession, the dis- 
coveries made through Oscar L’Estrange’s 
death, furnished a complete train of evidence in 
her favor. 

As the —— whose life had really been at- 
tempted, Ethel herself, was still alive, there. was 
no new accusation made. Law for once moved 
quickly, for a young and beautiful woman and 
heiress as well, excited universal sympathy, and 
she was released just in time, as it happened, to 
ey her lover, whose mysterious disappearance 

ad excited much curiosity, and, on the part 
of his relatives, the liveliest alarm. 

When the first raptures of the lovers were 
over, Lawyer Dodge joined them, and he and 
Walter exchanged accounts of what had hap- 
pened since they 

It was hours 


parted. ; 

before the intense interest of 
their conversation subsided, and then Walter, 
suddenly recalled to a sense of his forlorn ap- 
pearance, contrived to make himself, in a meas- 


ure, presentable, and went to his own home. 

‘“Miss Montijeo, as I engor we must now 
call her, has honored me with a visit. I have a 
maiden aunt here as hostess,” said Lawyer 
Dodge. ‘Indeed there was, strange to say, no 
other house open.” 


‘‘Mrs. Merritt, as she will soon let me call | 
her,” said Walter, taking Ethel’s hand fondly | 


in his Awn, ‘will soon have the protection of 
my roof. She will be welcomed now by one 
and all,” he added, just a little bitterly. ‘‘ Un- 
til the day arrives, we are very grateful for 
your hospitality, and nsither of us can ever for- 
get what you have done for us.” 

They never did. The lawyer 


‘He told me if you came here not to | 


It was the offer of a | 


of the sunset pouring in et a side-window. | 


became one of | 
their household, loved and honered by both, | 


Sn 


In the fulfillment of her wedding-day, so long. 
| delayed, there were a host of friends, eager to 
heap gifts and congratulations upon the beauti- 
ful fens but Walter and Ethel looked to each: 
other and a few chosen friends for their future’ 
happiness, a. 
Kino the crowd that thronged around the 
new-made bride were John Sumner ahd Matie 
Bell, who had achieved her triumph. Over 
“Tess,” and was now Mrs. Sumner, uttelly ob- 
livious that the grave gentlemai, by whom she 
had been cross-examined at a Yecent trial was 
her lost and fickle lover, John Anderson, _ = % 
After acquiring the profession of the by 
diligent study and application, Walter rritt 
| learned that there was a keen enjoyment in oe~ 
| cupation, that life was incomplete without it—- 
learned also that he was not without faculties 
in which he might well take pride, and strivin, 
| always to use these faculties in the service o 
| right, has already won a meed of honor, and 
| were he and his wife this moment deprived of 
riches, would not again find himself in the pitia- 
ble state to which he was gnee reduced by exile 
from his father’s home, 


THE END. 
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